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London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
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Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 
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expires. 
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Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
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Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson. 
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New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave. 
Pertland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. ) Havden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento. K. F, Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E. 4th St. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 3gth Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 
MISS HELEN MERRITT 


Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
#xecutea promptly and seasonably. Correspondeace 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 

110 EAST 46TH STREET. NEw YORE 








FLOWERS 








Violets, beautiful quality, anly $1.50 a 100, For 
dinners, receptions or for boutenniéres. Joseph Mar- 
ten, 920 Eighth Avenue. Kefers, by permission, 
among others, to Mrs. Josephine Redding, 301 West 
57th Street, 


THE FRANKO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 
THE FRANKO-HEGNER STRING: QUAR- 
TETTE. 

THE FESTIVAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 

489 Fifth Avenue, New York. Vocal and instru- 
mental artists in every branch of music engaged tor 
private or public entertainments. 

CLAREN€E ANDREWS, Manager, 
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DIED 





Hubbard.—Mrs, Willlam H Hubbard on 22 Jan. 

Tracy.—Charles Edward Tracy, son of the 
late Charles Tracy, Esq., on 22 Jan., at Colo- 
rado Springs, Col, 

Ewing.—General Thomas 


Ewing, on Tue., 
22 Jan., at 223 E. 17th St. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Arents-Prentiss. 
Bigelow-Hapgood. 
Jones-Freeman,. 
Fargo-Perry. 
Moore-Shrady. 


Miss Ethel Thompson Arents to Me. George How- 
land Prentiss, Miss Arents is the daughter of Mr. 
William Henry Arents. Mr, Prentiss is a son of the 
late Philip Prentiss, 

Miss Emilie Bigelow to Mr. Norman Hapgood. 
Miss Bigelow is the sister of Mr. Nelson Bigelow, 
from Chicago. 

Miss Lillie M. Jones to Mr. Henry A, Freeman. 
Miss Jones is the daughter of Mr, and Mrs, Albert 
Gallatin Jones. 

Miss Anna Fargo to Mr. William Pethick Perry. 
Miss Fargo 1s the granddaughter of the late William 
T. Fargo. 

Miss Harriet E. Moore to Mr. Henry Merwin 


Shrady. Miss Moore is the daughter of Mrs. Julia 
E. Moore. Mr. Shrady is the son of Dr. G. F. 
Shrady. 


WEDDINGS 


Bond-Davis.— Mr. Altred Huidekoper Bond 
of Boston and Miss Louise Van Beuren Dayiss, 
daughter of Mrs, John W. Davis, were married in 
St. Mark's Church, on Sat.,25 Jan. The Rev. Dr. 
Joseph H. Rylance, assisted by the Rev. Richara 
Cobden, officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Mary S. Van Beuren, Miss Mable H. Watson, Miss 
Martha Pancoast, Miss Elizabeth J. Van Beuren and 
Miss Elsie Mitchell. Colonel John T, Wheelwright 
was best man. The ushers were Mr, George Scott 
Winslow, Mr. George Wheelwright, Mr. George 
Woodman, Mr. William H. Goodwin, Mr. Henry 
Carter and Mr. Seth Sprague. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs, James Hude Beexman, Mr. and Mrs, H. 
Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Van Beuren, 
Mr. and Mrs, William J. Romaine, Mr. and Mrs. 
J Egmond Schermerhorn, Mr, and Mrs. Paul 
Thebaud, Mr, and Mrs. A. D, Juilliard, Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Hadden, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
Coudert, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mr, and 
Mrs, James W. Pinchot, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Delafield, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Livingston, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Davis, Miss Leary, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Miss De 
Peyster, Mrs, William Garrison, Mr. J. Norman de 
R. Whitehouse and Mrs. A. S. Van Duser. 

Borden-Owen.—Mr. Bertram H. Borden and 
Miss Mary L, Owen, daughter of Mr. William H. 
Owen, were married in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, on Thu., 23 Jan. The Rev. Dr. D. Parker 
Morgan officiated. Miss Anne Duffy was maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Edith Wester- 
velt Low, Miss Mary Robbins, Miss Edith Major 
and Miss Eivin Richards. Mr. Matthew S. Borden 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. Arthur Dore- 
mus, Mr. ArthurS, Fairchild, Mr. William H. Owen, 
Mr. Howard F. Borden, Mr. Harris B, Fisher and 
Mr. Nathan. Duffee, 


Graves-Preston.—Mr. Henry Graves, Jr., and 
Miss Florence Isabelie Preston, daughter of the late 
W.iiam R. Preston, were married in St. Thomas's 
Church, on Tue.,21 Jan The Rev. Dr. J. Wesley 
Brown officiated, Miss Daisy Graves was maid of 
honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Frances Shack- 
leton, Miss Elizabeth Duncan, Miss Ethel McCor- 
mack and Miss Edith Miller. Mr. Edward Graves was 
best man, The ushers were Mr. Harris Fahnestock, 
Mr. Frederic Preston, Mr William Dodd, Mr. 
Sidney Smith, Mr. George Graves, Mr. Charles 
Learned, 

Taylor-Merriman.—Mr. Samuel Swift Taylor, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Anna Cowles Merriman, 
daughter of Mrs, E, H. Merriman, were married in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Lakewood, N. J., on 
Wed.,22 Jan. The Rev, Dr. Charles H. McClellan 
officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss Elizabeth 
Merriman Cowles and Miss Antoinette Merriman. 
Mr. Charles Langhorne Taylor was best man, The 
ushers were Mr. Frederic Bradley Starr, Mr. Charles 
B. Gordon, Mr. Lawrence Growden Taylor, Mr. 
Russell Starr, Mr. Walter C. Leary and Mr. Joseph 
M. Donahue. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Coles—Davidson.... < tak ieee Wed., 12 Feb. 
Sedgwick-—Beales. ....... Sey. wate d Tue., 4 Feb. 
Terry-Lawrence........ oy tent, wae Wed.,5 Feb. 


Coles-Davidson.—Mr. Robert Rutgers Remsen 
Coles and Miss Margaret Miller Davidson, daughter 
ot Mr. Silvanus M. Davidson, will be married in 
Geneva, N. Y., on Wed., 12 Feb. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


MONDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. John W. Auchincloss ..... .. .26 E. 48th St. 
Mrs. Robert Abbe 11 W. 30th St. 
0 Bae 19 W. 56th St. 
Mrs. Jonathan Thorne... . . ..28 E. agth St. 
Mrs, Westervelt. ....... .. «ee. 7 W. §oth St. 
Mrs, David M. Turnure.. . .. . .. $00 Mad. Ave. 


TUESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. James Wilson Clark, 


Miss Clark.. ..46 E. 53d St. 
The Misses Furniss. .. .... ... 461 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. LouisS. Hoyt .. Qs .......05 392 Fifth Ave, 
Mrs, H. S, Davidson Romeyn....... 125 W. 44th St. 
Miss Josephine Stevens .. ... ..... 78 Clinton Pl, 


WEDNESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. Albert H. Buck, 


SEE. oc alae eg dbrtead onexenae 14E 45th St. 
Mrs. Daniel Butterfield ..... ... 616 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Charies Coolidge Haight... .. .. 10 W, 38th St. 
Mrs. Peabody. . -. see. e000 W, 2tst St. 
Mrs. Alfred Wagstaff... ........ .. 21 W. 21st St. 
Mis. Charles F Winthrop... ....... 6 E, 48th St. 


THURSDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs T. Streatfield Clarkson, 
The Misses Clarkson, 


Miss Helena V. R. Clarkson. . 22 W. 22d St, 
Mrs, Frederic Foster Carey.. .. . Io W. 43d St. 
Mrs, Henry Draper. . ... .... . 271 Mad. Ave, 
Mrs, James Boorman Johaston..... .14 W, Toth St. 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. .... .. 197 Mad. Ave. 
Mrs, Walter H. Lewis, 

_ , . = A 11 W., 35th St. 
Mrs, Henry Mottet. 47 W. 20th St. 
Mrs. George B. Satterlee, 

Miss Marion Satterlee .... .. .... 31 E, 28th St. 
~- John Dunn Wood, 

PE Pal SRS ior . 38 E. 39th St. 


FRIDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. Henry Eugene Coe.............. 5 E. toth St, 
Mrs. Cross, 

The Migses Cross... .......... cove 6 Wash, Sq. 
Miss Redmond ... ... . ..... .....-6 Wash. Sq. 
Mrs, James Harriman, 

Miss Alice Harriman, ..... . 121 W, 25th St. 


Mrs, Hamilton...... . 55 E. 53d St. 


RECEPTIONS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a reception at 841 Fifth 
Ave, on Mon., 27 Jan. 

Alexander.—Mrs, J. W. Alexander gave a re- 
ception at 4 E, 64th St. on Tue,, 28 Jan, 

Brown,—Mrs. Waldron P. Brown gave a recep- 
tion at 32 E. 35th St. on Sat., 25 Jan., for her daughter, 
Miss Julia Brown. Receiving were Miss Nora Fitz- 

erald, Miss Laura Hard, Miss Edythe Jones and 
Sais Edith Mcllvaine. 

Greene.—Mrs. Richard H. Greene gave a re- 
ception at 235 Central Park, West, on Thu.,23 Jan., 
to introduce her daughter, Miss Edna Munson 
Greene. Receiving were Miss Harriet Munson, 
Miss Anna Debevoise, Miss EdithSchuyler Ketchum, 
Miss Blanche Todd, Mise Edith Todd and Miss 
Adéle Greene, Present were Gen. and Mrs. James 
Grant Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Killaien Van Rensselaer, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Anson P, Atterbury, Miss Atter- 
bury, Gen. and Mrs. Egbert L. Viele, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry E, Howland, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Sage, Mr. 
and Mrs Henry A. Requa, Dr. and Mrs, Edwards 
Hall, Mr, and Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mr. and Mrs, 
Meredith Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Stirling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hall, Prof.and Mrs, Albert 
Bickmore, Gen. and Mrs. La G ¢, Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur L. Root and Dr. and Mrs, Charles R. Treat. 

French.—Mrs. Daniel Chester French gave a 
reception on Thu., 23 Jan., at 125 W. 11th St., in 
honor of Mrs. Hollis, from Concord, N, H. 

McCready —Mrs. N. L. McCready gave a re- 
ception on Wed., 22 Jan.,at4 E. 75th St. Receiv- 
ing were Mrs. Samuel Borrowe and Miss Effie Beek- 
man Borrowe, 


Mitchell.—Mrs. Archibald Paul Mitchel) g2vea 
reception at 33 W. 71st St. on Sat., 25 Jan. 

Morris.— Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris gave a re. 
ception at 12 W. 53d St. on Thu., 23 Jan. Recciy. 
ing were Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Emily Morrs 
Miss Julia Clark, Miss Mary Belknap, Miss Maric 
Huntington, Miss May Low, Miss Bertha Mundy 
and Miss Elizabeth Young. 

Landon.—Mrs. Melville Delancey Landon and 
Miss Ethel Landon gave a reception at 981 Mac, 
Ave. on Mon, 27 Jan. 

Sinclair.—Mrs. James Sinclair "gave a reception 
at 12 E. 76th St. on Sat., 25 Jan., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Gertrude L Sinclair. Receiving 
were Miss Bertha Benhard, Miss Harriet Colgate, 
Miss Annette Rogers and Miss Helen Oldner. 

Valentine.—Mrs. Samuel H. Valentine ang 
Miss Porter gave a reception at 44 E 57th St. on 
Tue., 28 Jan. 

Di Zerega.— Mrs. John Di Zerega gaveaa re. 
ception at 38 W. 48th St. on Thu., 23 Jan. Re. 
ceiving were Miss Sneiling, Miss Adams and Miss 
Ella De Ruyter. 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Bali.—Mrs. Thomas R. Ball will give a reception 
on Sat., 1 Feb., at 48 W. 72d St. 

Clark.—Mrs. James Wilson Clark and Miss 
ro give a reception at 46 E. 53d St. on Sat., 
1 Feb, 

Pierson.—Mrs. J, Frederic Pierson will give a 
reception at 24 W. 34th St. on Sat., t Feb., to in. 
troduce her daughter, Miss Adelaide Pierson. 

Ward.—Mrs. Artemus Ward will give a recep- 
ion at 252 Mad. Ave. on Thu., 6 Feb. 


DANCES 


Tue. Eve. Dancing Class.—The fourth meet- 
ing of the Tue. Eve, Dancing Class was at Sherry’s 
on Tue., 21 Jan. Receiving were Mrs. Lawrence 
Wells, Mrs. William Warner Hoppin, Mrs. Frederick 
Dent Grant and Mrs, Soley, The cotillon was led 
by Mr, John B. Ogden, Jr.,dancing with Miss Emily 
Delafield. Present were Miss Mary Meredith, Miss 
Lucy Byrd, Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald, Miss Harriet 
Biddle, Miss Eunice Soley, Miss Angelica Church, 
Miss Marie Huntington, Miss Julia Stevens Lewis, 
Miss Marion Coffin, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss 
Elizabeth Hare, Miss Anna Stuyvesant, Miss Julia 
Dent Grant, Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss May Neeser, 
Miss Caroiine Benedict, Miss Helena Clarkson, 
Miss Elizabeth Stokes, Miss Katherine Van Rensse- 
laer, Miss Mary Belknap, Miss Albertina Winthrop, 
Miss May Low, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Sara 
Fuller, Miss Caroine Goodridge, Miss Julia 
Delafield, Mr. George Nicholas, Mr. Ernest Loril- 
lard, Mr, Robert Graham, Mr. Charles Spencer, Mr. 
Winthrop McKim, Dr. Charles Lee, Mr. James Rip- 
ley Bartholomew, Mr. Thomas Savage Clay, Mr. 
Lawrence Poole, Mr. Alexander Rutherfurd, Mr. 
Russell Landale, Mr. Louis Smith, Mr. Lorimer W or- 
den, Mr. John G. Neeser, Mr. Rupert King, Mr. 
William Alexander Smith and Mr. Wainwright Par- 


ish. 

Wednesday Cotillon.—The third meeting of 
the Wednesday Cotillon was at Sherry’s on Wed., 22 
Jan, Receiving were Mrs. Oliver Livingston Jones, 
Mrs, Algernon Sydney Sullivan, Mrs. Samuel Spen- 
cer, Mrs. William Hoes, Mrs. George Howard Mar- 
vin and Mrs. William L. Trenholm. The cotillon, 
which was danced before supper, was led by Mr. 
Arthur Skelton Wiley, dancing with Miss Anne C. 
Johnston, Present were Mr. and Mrs. John Burling 
Lawrence, Hon, and Mrs. Hugh R. Garden, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Harvey Dew, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bloodgood, Dr. and Mrs. James H. Parker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew W. Kent, Dr. and Mrs. Landon Carter 
Grey, Mr. and Mrs, Rupert Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Worthington, Mr. and Mrs, J. Clifford 
Bernard, Miss Constance Trenholm, Miss Carlotta 
Nichol, Miss Alice Laidlaw, Miss Elizabeth Harri- 
son, Miss Eva Douglas Wyse, Miss Caroline Sturges, 
Miss Edith Newbold Black, Mr. Harold Villard, Mr. 
George H. Sullivan, Mr. Minturn Post Collins, Mr. 
Edward Lewis, Mr. Francis Godfrey, Mr. Robert 
Gibson and Mr. Julian Thornley. 

Thursday Dance.—The second of the Thurs- 
day Dances was at Sherry’s on Thu.,23 Jan. Re- 
ceiving were Mrs, Edgar Walsh Humphreys, Mrs. 
Walter Jennings, Mrs Stanley Dexter, Mrs. Henry 
Coe, Mrs. Hoffman Miller and Mrs, Frank Baldwin 
Wesson. 

Bishop.—On Thu , 23 Jan., a Leap Year sur- 
prise party was given to Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. 
Bishop at 881 Fifth Ave. by a number of their 
triends, who came from different dinners and assem- 
bled in the ball-room, entering by the door in 69th 
St. An informal cotillon was danced after supper, 
led by Miss Bishop. Present were Mrs. Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lanfear Norrie, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs, A. Cass Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore A, Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs, William 
Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. George B. de Forest, Gen. 
and Mrs. Charlies Whittier, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs, T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss Elsie Clews, Mr. and 
Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Dodge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Ronalds. Miss Anna 
Sands, Miss Fannie Tailer, Miss Elizabeth Davis, 
Miss Edith Knowlton, Miss Beatrice Bend, Miss 
Evelyn Burden. Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. John G. 
Beresford, Mr. Philip Lydig, Mr. J. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse. Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. H. D. Rob- 
bins, Mr. Richard Wilson, Jr., Mr. James W. Apple- 
ton, Mr, de Courcey Forbes, Mr. Maitland Kersey 
and Mz. Creighton Webb. 

Church.—The fifth meeting of Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Church’s dancing class was at Sherry's on Fri., 24 
Jan, Receiving were Mrs. Benjamin F, Church, 
Mrs. Charles R. Henderson and Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge. The cotillon was led by Mr. J. Frederic 
Pierson, dancing alone, Present were Miss Made- 

laine Cutting, Miss Elsie Coster, Miss Dorothy 
Schieffelin, Miss Alice Sands, Miss E'sie Cleveland, 
Miss Sarah Atterbury, Miss Bertha Mundy, Miss 
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Ethel. Smith, Miss Jeannette Belknap, Miss 
May Beekman, Miss Angelica Schuyler 
Church, Miss Mathilde Van Rensselaer, Miss Evelyn 
S.oane, Miss Frances de Peyster, Miss Ethel Whit- 
ney, Miss May Lefferts, Miss Edith de Russy, Mig 
Lily Lefferts, Miss Daisy Hollins, Mr. Douglas 
Campbell, Mr. Stuyvesant Morris, Mr. Robert L. 
Livingston, Mr. Sidney Haight, Mr. Macklin Orr, 
Mr. Thomas Savage Clay, Mr. Charles Swords, Mr. 
William Wheelock, Mr. Henry Pierpont Perry, 
Mr. De Coppet, Mr. Rhinelander Waldo, Mr. 
charles Riker, Mr. Julian Smedburg, Mr. Courtney 
Newcomb, Mr. Thomas B. Arden, Mr. Oswald 
Jackson, Mr, Faneuil Weisse and Mr. Walton 
Oakley. 

The last one of the dances organized by Mrs. 
Archibald A. Watson, Mrs, Henry Brevoort Kane 
and Mrs. George Trowbridge was given at Sherry’s 
on Mon., 20 Jam. Mr, E. C, Hartshorne led the 
cotillon, dancing alone. There may be an extra 
one of these dances given after Lent. 

Janeway.—Dr. and Mrs Janeway gave a 
dance at 36 W, goth St , on Thu., 23 Jan. 

Morgan,.—Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan has recalled 
the invitations to the leap year dance she intended to 
give at 219 Mad, Ave , on Tue., 4 Feb., on account 
of the death of her brother, Mr. Charles Edward 
Tracey. 

Spinsters’ Ball.—A subscription dance, to be 
called the Spinsters’ Ball, has been organized by 
about twenty-five young women in society, and 
will be given at Sherry’s on Wed., 12 Feo. Miss 
Aédle Fitzgerald was the originator of the idea. 

Bachelors’ Bal!.—There is a rumor of a second 
Bachelors’ Ball, to be given after Lent. 


DINNERS 


Humphreys.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward Walsh 
Humphreys gave a dinner at 24 E. 35th St. on Thu., 
23 Jan. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Baldwin Wesson, Mr. and Mrs, 
William Bard McVickar, Miss Duane, Mr. Charlies 
A. Appleton and Mr. Ashton Lemoine, 

Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave the second of her series 
of dinners on Thu., 23 Jan., at 841 Fifth Ave, 
Present were Mr. and Mrs, James P. Kernochan, 
Mr, and Mrs. F, K. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Sloane, Col. and Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Col. 
and Mrs, William Jay, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Hew- 
itt, Mr. and Mrs, Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
Cass Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, 
Mrs. E. S, Willing, Mr. William C. Whitney, Mr. 
Atherton Blight, Mr. Samuel J. Colgate, Mr. J. 
Roosevelt Roosevelt and Mr. Perry Belmont. 

Moeler.—Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Moeler gave 
a dinner at 149 Mad. Ave. on Tue., 21 Jan., to Sir 
pe Ross, Bart., who sailed for England on Sat., 
25 Jan. 

Norrie. - Mr. and Mrs, Lanfear Norrie gave a 
dinner at 17 E. 41st St. on Tue., 21 Jan., which was 
tollowed by a musical entertainment. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs, William A. Duer, Miss Katherine 
Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop, the Misses 
Bishop, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Beatrice Bend, 
Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Davis, Miss Fannie 
Tailer, the Misses Blight, Mr. A. Gordon Norrie, 
Mr. Henry J. Whitehead, Mr. Sidney Smith, Mr. 
Creighton Webb, Mr. H. Ray Miller, Mr. Lispenard 
Stewart and Mr. Norman de R. Whitehouse. 

Hoppin. —Mr. and Mrs, William Warner Hoppin 
gave a dinner at 47 W. 53d St. on Fri., 24 Jan. 
_Norrie.—Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norrie gave a 

dinner at 377 Fifth Ave on Thu., 23 Jan. 

Valentine.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Valentine 
gave 4 dinner followed by music, at 44 E. 57th St., 
on Sat., 25 Jan, 

_Gibbs.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward N. Gibbs gave a 
dinner to Mme, Emma Calvé at the Metropolitan 
Club, on Wed.,22 Jan. Present were Prof. and 
Mrs. Mayo-Smith, Mme. Guy D’Ardelot, Mr. and 
Mrs, Henry Flagler, Miss Georgie Barker Gibbs, 
Miss Susan Dimmock, Miss Marie Brock, Miss Kate 
Manice, Mrs. Sleight, Mr. Clyde Fitch, Mr. M. 
Geordianni, Count Alberti, Dr. Ward, U.S.N., and 
Mr. Paul Leister Ford. 

Howland.—Judge and Mrs. Henry E. Howland 
gave a dinner at 14 E. gth St. on Fri., 24 Jan. 

Derby.—Dr. and Mrs. Richard Derby will give 
a dinner at 3 E. goth St. on Thu., 30 Jan. 

elafield.—Dr. and Mrs. Francis Delafield gave 

a dinner at 12 W. 32d St, on Tue., 2S Jan. 

_Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish will give a 
dinner to Gov. and Mrs. Levi P. Morton, at Albany, 
on Fri., 31 Jan, Mr. and Mrs, Fish will also give a 
— on Sat.,1 Feb., to Mr. and Mrs. Amasa Par- 
er. 


MUSICALES 


Bagby.—The fourth of Mr. Morris Bagby’s 
musical mornings was given at the Waldorf on Mon., 
20 Jan. Mme. Nordica sang selections from Robert 
Franz, Sebastian B. Schlesinger, Oscar Weil and 
Liza Lehman. 

Kemp.—Mrs. George Kemp gave a musicale at 
720 Fifth Ave. on Tue. aft., 22 Jan. Receiving 
were Miss Kemp, Mrs. Alfred Thorpe and Mrs, 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. The artists were Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt, Mr. Victor Herbert and Mr. Victor Harris. 

Bailey.—Mrs. James Muhlenberg Bailey gave a 
musicale at 77 Mad. Ave. on Thu. aft., 23 Jan. 

Andrews.—Mrs. Wallace Corodon Andrews 
will give a musicale at 854 Fifth Ave. on Thu. morn- 
ing, 30 Jan., at which Miss Lucille Saunders and Mr. 
Tom Karl will sing. 

Winthrop.—Mrs. Charles F. Winthrop gave a 
musicale on Wed. aft.,29 Jan., at the residence of 
her sister, Mrs, J. + Edwards. 

Andrews.—Mr. Clarence Andrews has arranged 
twosong recitals, to be given by Miss Agnes Thomson, 
Mr, James Fitch Thomson and Mr. C. Wellington 
Rogers at Sherry’s on Thur. afternoons, 30 Jan. and 
6 eb. Subscribers are Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Miss Breese, the Misses Cameron and Sir Rod- 
erick Cameron, 

Plungett Greene.— The first of Mr. Plunkett 
Greene's song recitals was given at Chamber Music 
Hall on Tue, aft.,28 Jan. The others will be on 
Tue. aft., 4 Feb., Tue, aft, 11 Feb., and on Sat, 
eve., 15 Feb. 





INTIMATIONS. 


Lorillard.—Mr. and Mrs Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
were the guests last week of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kent, at Tuxedo. 

Garrison.—Mrs. William R. Garrison has had 
as guests at Tuxedo Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. 
Benedict, Miss May Tolfree, Miss Alice Wilmer- 
ding and Mr. Ellison Armour. 

Arriving on the Teutonic on 23 Jan. were Mr. 
Poulteny Bigelow, Sir Weetman D. Pearson, Bart., 
M. P., and Lady Pearson, Capt. Barnes and Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, M. A. 

Day.—Mr. George Lord Day, Mr. T. W. Law- 
son and Mr. A. W. Hoyt sailed for the West Indies 
= the schooner yacht Fleur de Lis on Wed., 22 

an, 

Sailing on the Columbia, on Sat.,25 Jan., for the 
West Indies and Windward Isles, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis D. Beard, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Bliss and Mr. 
Frank Diodate Thompson, : 

‘ 


CLUBS. 


Amusement Club.—The second meeting of 
the Amusement Club will be at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Edgar Shepherd, 20 E. sth St., 
on Tue. eve., 4 Feb. There will be protessional 
music. 

Thursdey Evening Roller Skating Club. 
— The first meeting of this club will be on Thu., 30 
Jan., at the Berkeley Armory. The patronesses are 
Mrs, Philip J, Sands, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris, 
Mrs, Anson W. Hard, Mrs Albert Speyers, Mrs. T, 
Streatfield Clarkson, Mrs. James Taylor Soutter, 
Mrs. Angustus Zabriskie, Mrs. Joseph T. Low, Mrs. 
Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. Henry C. Valent.ne, Mrs. 
Frederic Raymond Lefferts and Mrs E.R. Musgrave. 
The club will meet every Thursday evening except 
in Holy Week. 

Knickerbocker Riding Club.— Present at the 
first meeting of the Knickerbocker Riding Club, en 
Mon., 20 Jan., at Durland’s Academy, were Mr. and 
Mrs Moses Taylor, Mrs. J. Frederick Pierson, Mrs. 
Horace Dickinson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Keech, 
Miss Elsie Coster, Miss Grace Henop, Miss Emily 
Petit, Miss Mabel Watson, Miss Helen Graham, 
Miss Henrietta Schroeder, Miss Florence Clark, Miss 
Constance Schieftelin, Miss Lily Graham, Miss 
Augusta Davies, Miss Angelica Church, Miss Marion 
Coffin, Miss Florence Clark, Miss Cheesebrough, 
Mr. Francis G. Langdon, Mr. Norman Johnson, Mr. 
Alexander J. Bruen, Mr. Mortimer Flagg, Mr. 
Lindley Davies, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin Mr. Louis 
Agostini, Mr. Horace Barnard, Mr. H. G. Matthews, 
Mr. Kenneth Robinson and Mr. Matthew Thomas. 

Badminton Club.—There will be two addi- 
tional meetings of the Badminton Club on the even- 
ings of 7 and 14 April, at the Berkeley Armory, 
where the club will meet for the first time this season 
on 25 Feb. 

N. G. N. ¥.—The First Signal Corps, N. G. 
N. Y., gave an exhibition cavalry drill and games at 
Dickel’s Riding Academy, Thu. eve., Jan. 23. 
There was a large attendance, The programme in- 
cluded: Quarters, Saddiing. Assembly, Formation 
of Troop, Squad Drill, Section Drill, Troop Ex- 
ercise, Sabre Drill, Cutting at Heads, Troop Charge. 
Games: Mounting at the Gollop, Double Riding, 
Low Reaching, Potato Race, Wrestling Bareoack, 
Egg and Spoon Race, Jeu de Barre, Potato Race, 
Jeu de Barre. Bugle Calls, Troop Drill, Unsad- 
dling. Return to Quarters, 


GOLF 


U.S. G. A.—T. A. Havemeyer, Samuel L. Par- 
ish and H. D. Talimacge held last week, at Mr. 
Havemeyer'’s office, 117 Wall St.,a meeting of the 
U.S.G.A. It was the first meeting in the new 
year, and a number of clubs were elected to allied 
membership The new members are: Dyker’s 
Meadow Golf Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Palmetto 
Golf Club, Aiken, S. C.; Baltimore Golf Club, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Tadahquedah Golt Club, Utica, N.Y ; 
New Brunswick Golf Club, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Agawan Hunt Club, Providence, R. 1.; Fairfield 
County Golf Club, Fairfield, Conn.; Brooklawn 
Golf Club, Bridgeport, Conn.; New Haven Golf 
Club, New Haven, Conn.; Watervliet Arsenal Golf 
Club, Troy, N. Y.; Oyster Bay Golf Club, Oyster 
Bay,L.1. The full membership is now twelve as- 
sociate and nineteen allied clubs. The new 
members will send delegates to the general meeting 
of the U. S. G. A. 8 Feb. Applications were 
read at the meeting from both the Essex County 
Country Club of Manchester, Mass., and the 
Morris County Golf Club of Morristown, N. J., 
for the privilege of holding the woman's champion- 
ship tournament this coming spring. The matter 
was left to the delegates to decide at the general 
meeting. 

Lakewood.—The contest for the Converse Cu 
on 25 Jan. resulted in a tie between Jasper Lync 
and Sherwood B. Ferris. Each hada net score of 
gt, Mr. Lvnch playing from the scratch and Mr. 
Ferris having a handicap of 30. The match will be 
played off next week The Lakewood Golf Ciub 
has secured the field adjoining the present links on 
the east, and will lengthen the course by adding 
two holes of 400 yards each. 








Communications should reach 
Vogue office early Monday for 


publication the same week. 
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LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


THE DEGENERATION OF HYDE PARK FROM ITS 
FORMER HIGH ESTATE AS SOCIETY'S 
PARADE GROUND—POPULARITY OF CyY- 
CLING AND SKATING—THE ILL- 
BREEDING OF THE YOUNG ENG- 

LISH (BY COURTESY CALLED) 
GENTLEMAN 


Eaven help those American tourists, 
who, crossing the Atlantic for the 
first time, may visit Hyde Park at 

what were formerly the fashionable hours, in 
the expectation of obtaining a glimpse of the 
upper crust of London society, and who fondly 
imagine that all the people riding, driving and 
strolling past them are duchesses, dukes and 
countesses. The Park has degenerated into 
a perfect pandemonium, which would need 
the pencil of a Leech or the pen of a Caran 
d’Arche to depict with any degree of truth 
and point. It was bad enough last summer, 
when, owing to the invasion of suburban 
sightseers and of the middle class, nice people 
were simply crowded out of their accustomed 
haunts. But since the bicycle has been ad- 
mitted to Hyde Park the latter has simply 
become impossible. 

There is nothing like the English woman 
of the middle and lower classes for arraying 
her charms in what can only be described as 
the very caricatures of fashion, and for garbing 
herself in habiliments of the most exaggerated 
cut and of colors, so loud, so glaring, and so 
inharmonious, as to set one’s teeth on edge. 
It is especially in the bicycling costume that 
this exaggeration of dress is apparent, and the 
women who are correctly turned out, and who 
look neat and nice on their wheels, are few 
and far between. Weare looking in vain for 
a spot where we may be able to cycle, to fore- 
gather, ride, drive, walk and chat—a place, 
in fact, such as Hyde Park used to be, when 
by a sort of tacit agreement those who did 
not belong to society kept away from it at cer- 
tain fixed hours and left it to ourselves. Now- 
adays it is filled in the morning with people 
one ought not to know, and in the afternoon 
with people whom one does not want to 
know, and the result is that we are literally 
crowded out and may yet be forced to seek 
refuge in Regent’s Park. 

The latest development of cycling are 
musical rides, organized on the same lines 
as the so popular musical rides of the Horse 
Guards, the Tenth Hussars, and of other 
crack cavalry regiments, I was present at 
one the other day, in the riding school of a 
large country seat, not very far distant from 
town, and it was certainly a very pretty sight, 
showing both grace and skill on the part of 
the lady amateurs engaged in it. 

All their feats looked so easy that in their 
hands the cycle seemed like a willing horse 
well broken, cantering pleasantly within its 
bit, turning and twisting in the smallest of 
spaces, and winding like a serpent in and out 
of clubs placed at narrow distances. Indeed, 
I cannot conceive a more pleasant form of 
entertainment for the winter months. 

If you wish to see really smart dressing you 
must go to Niagara, the great rink of artificial 
ice. Not even at weddings do you look upon 
more perfect dresses, worn not only by the 
fair skaters themselves, but also by those who 
go to look on, sipping daintily served tea to 
the strains of an excellent band. On the 
afternoon, lately, the Duchess of Sutherland's 
pretty sister, Lady Angela St. Clair Erskine, 
Lady Lurgan, che Marquise d’Hautpoul, née 
Julia Stoner, and Mrs. Atta Hay, were 
among those looking on, while Lady Randolph 
Churchill, Lady Arthur Butler, who is like- 
wise of American birth, the Infanta Eulalie, 
Princess Louise and Lady Mary Sackville were 
on skates. Lady Mary always wears pretty 
skating dresses, and the one which she was 
wearing on that afternoon, composed of green 
velvet, with touches of fur, and just a little 
shell-pink lining showing faintly in the full- 
ness of the basque of her tiny coat, looked 
particularly neat. 

The readers of Vogue may be glad to hear 
that the American ladies are universally rec- 
ognized as being not only the most accom- 
plished, but also the most graceful skaters at 
Niagara. 

There is but one danger that threatens this 
popular resort—one which would scarcely oc- 
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cur, I should imagine, in New York, and 
would certainly never be dreamed of either at 
Paris, at Vienna, or in any Continental 
capital. It is the behavior of our jeunesse 
doré in bringing the Great World and the 
Half World into comparative and momentary 
contact on the ice, by skating first with the 
members of the one and then with the mem- 
bers of the other, Except on Sundays, when 
Niagara is reserved for club uses and the at 

tendance is ultra-select, the place is open to- 
anybody who chooses to pay the big fee of 
admission, and the consequence is that the 
leaders of the demi-monde and of the grand 
monde are brought into contact. In Paris 
and at Vienna the men would, of course, ig- 
nore the presence of the frail sisterhood if 
any great ladies were present, as may be seen, 
for instance, at the Concourse Hyppique, 
when ‘les horisontales’’ of high degree are 
relegated to a special gallery, which only the 
boldest of the men venture to approach, and 
that when none of their society acquaintances 
are there to observe their indiscretion. At Ni- 
agara, however, you find young men prominent 
in society, and who ought to know better, 
skating first with their sister, then with some 
titled lady, and then with some demi-mon- 
daine, without the slightest notion, appar- 
ently, that they are committing not only a 
particularly gross breach of savoire-faire and of 
breeding, but also of downright impropriety. 

Two or three ladies, the lovely Countess of 
Warwick among the number, have already 
protested in a particularly forcible manner 
against this indignity ; but the majority of our 
sex seem to lack the necessary boldness and 
courage to keep the young men in order. 
This is all the more to be regretted, as the 
manners of the jeunesse doré are becoming 
worse and worse as time goes by, and the 
Countess of Ancaster, one of the foremost of 
our hostesses and entertainers, une trés 
grande dame, is not above but below the 
mark in the sarcastic utterance which she 
makes about the lack of manners of our young 
men, They come forward, she says, and in- 
stead of ‘‘ asking for the honor’’ of a dance, 
they say negligently, ‘*‘ Have a square dance 
next round?’” Then when ‘sitting out ”’ 
is the game, the lady is seen following the 
gentleman out of the ball room as best she 
may, the offering of an arm having apparently 
fallen into complete disuse. 

Among minor pieces of intelligence, I may 
mention that Mrs. Curzon (née Miss Leiter, 
of Washington and Chicago) is looking for- 
ward to an interesting event in the near 
future, and that pretty Lady Terence Black- 
wood (née Miss Davis, of New York), who is 
now established in London with her husband, 
has just given birth to a little girl. Her 
mother-in-law, Lady Dufferin, came over 
from Paris to be present on the occasion, 
which passed off quite happily, I understand 
Although the Princess of Wales has absolutely 
declined to hear of any balls at Sangdringham 
since the death of her son, the Duke of 
Clarence, four years ago, yet she made an ex- 
ception the other day in favor of her servants, 
and attended with the whole of the Royal 
party the dance which was given for them in 
the great Indian Ball-room, the Princess her- 
self leading off with the house steward, while 
the Prince danced with his old housekeeper, 
Princess Victoria becoming the partner of the 
butler, and Princess Maud that of her father’s 
‘*jager,"’ or body servant. The royalties 
remained present for nearly three hours, danc- 
ing with the utmost zest, grooms, stable 
boys» gardener’s helps, and housemaids, all 
coming in for the honor of a royal partner. 
These servants’ balls are a great institution in 
England They are being organized at pres- 
ent in nearly every country house throughout 
the kingdom, the different ranks of society 
being so well defined that there is never any 
danger of the servants taking advantage of 
the condescension thus shown. 

In connection with this I may mention 
that while Queen Victoria has sternly refused 
to attend any court ball since the death of 
her husband, nearly forty years ago, yet she 
has not only frequently attended the servants’ 
balls which she gave at her highland castle 
of Balmoral, but actually availed herself of 
the opportunity to dance ‘‘flings*’’ and 
**Scotch reels’’ with John Brown, Francie 
Clarke and others of her attendants of menial 
rank, within the last six or eight years. 
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Snowy Landscape 


ot winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams 
offers the amateur photographer as many opportuni- 
ties for artistic work as dothe most pleasant days of | 
summer, and one need not think that a Pocket | 
Kodak purchased now need be laid away until | 
| 





summer before using. 


The little instrument is hardly larger than a well | } 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful **snowscapes’’ and | 
is aiways ready for making a flash light picture 
when congenial companions are gathered about the | 
fireside 1n the long winter evenings. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 expesures, 
1% x 2 inches, e - « $600) 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1 50 | 


| 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Sample Phote and Booklet Rochester, N. Y. 
Sor 2 twe-cent stamps. 
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At All Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage 


D.M. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago. 
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Facial Blemishes. Winton Pook bone 


Rirth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically 
eradicated by electricity. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 
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Sold everywhere. 
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Only a button— 
=== the Benedict Collar 
Button—but it works. 


" Madoty Hine by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, New York. 























HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker or Men’s Ciorues, 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicama, in all 
the New Weaves. 
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ot oe 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
LapiEes’ Rounp Hats an» Bonnets 
AND 


THe Duniap Sirk Umsre La. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 

bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


4B Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cives 
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LLA. WRAP OF BOTTLE GREEN DUCHESS SATIN 
Silk and jet passementerie. De Medici collar of full box plaits, fastened front and back with strap of silk 
vave buttons pearl or gilt. Yoke in front of shoulders open to insert stone marten tails, and falling in full box plaits 


at wings. Back open from neck and falling below waist line. Yoke edged with stone marten. Lining of 
cream satin or Dresden silk. ‘Toque of green velvet, fur and cream or white silk. 
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Ohemia is the somewhat mythical province, with 
boundaries as indefinite as Venezuela itself, to- 
ward which humanity turns longing eyes, for 

does it not feel free there to defy etiquette and 
rigid morality? What else is Bohemia but liberty 
dashed with license and freedom from wearing con- 
ventions which are at war with the natural human 
being? 

Even the simple unwritten laws of behavior that rule 
in the lower walks of life are found irksome, and as- 
cending the social scale to the top, where a more com- 
plex formalism is reached, it is found to be a triumph 
of artificiality. In all social grades mankind frets un- 
der the restrictions imposed by social customs, and 
however faithfully the rulings of etiquette may be ob- 
served, the disposition to resent its exactions is common 
to all classes. 

Along with the desire to be a gentleman is a feeling 


of irritation at the thousand and odd necessary observ- . 


ances which keep one in a social straight-jacket. The 
ability to wear this restraint easily is given to very few, 
and so it comes about that the average well-bred 
man or woman is more apt than not to be 
slightly mechanical. 

‘*Oh, she is a conventional woman,*’ con- 
jures up in the mind of the hearer the vision of 
a puppet, devoid of impulse, set in motion by 
maxims and existing by rote—not exactly an 
entrancing character, to be sure. But there is 
this to be said in behalf of the conventional 
person : while she may not touch one’s heart, 
she does not offend one’s taste. In common with 
the majority of her species, she may be utterly 
without natural delicacy, but social traditions 
supply her with a code of behavior which 
teacnes her seemliness—and that, after 
all, is not so bad a substitute for deli- 
cacy. Intercourse with such 
a person may perhaps be a 
little dull, but at least it is 
civilized ; there is no rea- 
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son to dread familiarities or gaucheries of speech or 
action. 

The fact is, humanity still retains too much of in- 
herited savagery to be trusted to be a law unto itself, 
and of all possible social inflictions the most unendur- 


able are ‘*Bohemians*’ who know not even the 
alphabet of good breeding. Without reserve or re- 
finement, their demonstrative familiarity amazes and 
disgusts. Veritable social barbarians, their every 
appearance in public furnishes the most convincing 
possible of object-lessons as to the need of an estab- 
lished and rigidly adhered to code of etiquette. 

The only endurable Bohemian is a well-bred man 
who chooses to meet his fellows on an informal plane. 
He can be friendly, aye, and jolly too, without 
becoming familiar, which is the fatal defect of the un- 
derbred, whether they call themselves Bohemians or not. 
This fact was fully appreciated by the wise mother, 
who when her gently reared daughter announced to 
her astonished family her engagement to the family 
coachman, accepted the situation with well-simulated 

amiability, and proposed a dinner in honor 
7) of the event. Surrounded by her friends, the 
girl had her first experience with her fiancé in 
polite society. Elated by unaccustomed at- 
tentions from his social betters, the young 
coachman felt suddenly raised to an equality 
with them, and, as was inevitable with his stable 
training, he became boisterously familiar, to the 
surprise and disgust of the company. The 
result was a promptly broken engagement. 

For the vast majority of the race there is no 
middle course. They must either be guided 
wholly by conventions or be vulgar. ‘The very 
very few may indulge in Bohemianism 
with profit as well as pleasure. But the 
underbred, unless he wishes to 
still further disqualify him- 
self for cultured, refined so- 
ciety, should eschew the re- 
laxations of Bohemia. 
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ALIDA CRAIG 


CHAPTER IX 
(Complete in Twelve Chapters.) 


{It has previously been explained that Alida Craig, 
a young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of 
Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi 
engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 
husband, unfortunately, continued to live, Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on the day the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, 
there is nothing for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, ex- 
plains how matters are with him, and bids her farewell. 
Madame Fremiet is warned by an anonymous letter that 
Philip has been attentive to Alida, She visits the girl, and 
concludes that her correspondent slandered Philip. Mar- 
garet, after an interview with the Duke of Axminster, who 
wishes to marry her, has a recurrence of an affection of the 
heart, and cannot appear at the play. Dorothy Mason and 
Jack Ashley are a secretly engaged couple. Mrs, Beckington 
is a sister of Philip Herford. Jenny Brady is a handsome 
chorus girl who poses for Alida.] 

Lthough the objectionable para- 
graph concerning Philip did 
not appear in the Evening 
Moon, the unpleasant circum- 
stance did not pass quickly 
from Alida’s mind. The ar- 
ticle, illustrated by a badly 
drawn sketch of herself and 

one of her pictures, came out in the course of 
time and a copy was sent to her. She read 
over the list of her charms and accomplish- 
ments with some amusement, and wondered 
why people should care for such trivialities. 

Dorothy and Mrs. Beckington were pleased 
with the notice, only they did not think that it 
praised Alida’s work enough. Jenny Brady 
leved it, she read it to all her friends and di- 
lated upon it enthusiastically. One day she 
confided to Alida that a particular gentleman 
friend of hers had written it. 

Alida never had the heart to tell her the an- 
noyance of the interview ; she was very glad of 
her forbearance, as Jenny’s confidences con- 
cerning the ‘particular gentleman friend ”’ 
grew more and more frequent, until she 
finally announced that she was going to be 
married, and to whom but Mr. Blair, the 
sturdy reporter of the Evening Moon, with 
whom the reader has already a slight acquaint- 
ance! 

Let no one look askance at the mundane 
love of a chorus girl, eking out her pittance 
posing for angels, and a reporter on the blur- 
ridly printed and unreliable Evening Moon. 
Probably no girl ever took a deeper interest 
than Jenny in the details of her modest trous- 
seau, and surely there is a sentiment about 
wedding clothes, even though they be bought 
at bargain sales in cheap shops. As for the 
narrow Harlem house they were having fitted 
up on the instaliment plan by a firm of Eighth 
Avenue furnishers, it was ‘‘home*’.to them, 
and they took a tremendous amount of pride 
in it, and though it was only a vulgar little 
place with bright carpets and Nottingham lace 
curtains, I doubt, if judged from a really zs- 
thetic standpoint, as for instance, according to 
the standard of even the lowest caste Japanese, 
it would have betn considered in any worse 
taste than some more pretentious houses. 

When Jenny's father, in his downtown 
liquor saloon, heard of his daughter’ s approach- 
ing marriage—he had not taken the slightest 
notice of her for years—he sent her word that, 
‘shaving heard of the great marriage with a 
literary gent that she was going to make, he 
was quite willing to give her a fine wedding, 
hire Minerva Hall, and do everything in grand 
style.”’ 
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Truth to tell, the real meaning of these 
magnificent overtures on the part of Jenny’s 
father was to be laid to the fact that his rival, 
on the opposite corner of Hester street, had 
just married off his only daughter with great 
pomp, giving her a church wedding and 
breakfast which had been attended by four or 
five hundred great people, such as politiciaas 
and policemen, an account of the same having 
been duly reported in the papers the following 
day. There had been the severest rivalry be- 
tween the opposition shops for many years. 
Mr. Brady had never felt that he was gotten 
the better of until the wedding. He could 
scarcely be married himself, having a middle- 
aged and devoted wife, but he really thought 
of hunting up his daughter and seeing if she 
wouldn't marry somebody, to put the nose of 
‘that Donovan’’ out of joint. Maggie 
Donovan had only married the bartender in 
her father’s saloon, and when Mr. Brady 
heard of Jennie’s approaching marriage to Mr. 
Blair his paternal bosom swelled with pride. 

But Jenny was not to be tempted by a list 
of the magnificent presents that the politicians 
had sent to Maggie Donovan, nor by the vast 
quantities of champagne that Mr. Brady guar- 
anteed should flow. She had not associated 
so long with Alida without gaining some ele- 
ments of refinement. 

‘<I’m going to be married like a lady,” 
was all she said in reply to her father. 

And so she was quietly, one morning, in 
church, in a gray traveling dress that fitted her 
magnificent form like a skin. 

But we are going ahead too fast. Jenny 
Brady will not be married for many days yet. 
She is posing still for Alida, who, as long as 
daylight lasts, is working as usual. The car- 
toon of the angels has long since been finished, 
and now all her energies are bent on the com- 
pletion of her picture for the Society. It is a 
quaint medieval canvas, glowing with rich 
esthetic color—a dream of sad, pale languor 
that had caught Alida’s fancy in reading 
Swinburne’s adaptation of How Lisa Loved 
the King. 

Jenny was the most sympathetic of models. 
She could look like a powerful avenging 
angel, or limp and clinging like a flower, as 
the case might be. The quaintness of her 
medizval robes pleased her fancy, and she 
liked lying back among soft pillows, one hand 
stretched out as though just lightly passed 
over the strings of a tall Florentine lyre. She 
would talk sometimes ; sometimes half dream, 
and sometimes, weary with late hours, go fast 
asleep, her trained muscles keeping the pose. 
She had been asleep the most of one afternoon, 
and started awake with surprise when Alida 
said : 

<« Jenny, time’s up.”’ 

She unwrapped the draperies in which she 
was bound and uncoiled her long hair from its 
‘« platters,’’ as she called her large plaits, in 
which medieval ladies did their hair on the 
sides of their faces. Refreshed by her long 
sleep, she was gorgeously handsome, her white 
shoulders gleamed from above her chemise, 
and her glorious mane of auburn hair threw 
out the milky whiteness of her skin. Alida 
looked at her, thinking for the thousandth 
time what a glowing bit of color and form she 
was. 

‘* You'll come and pose for me now and 
then after you are married, won't you, 
Jenny?” she said, ‘‘just to keep my eye for 
color in.”” 
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She enjoyed being ad- 
mired ; marriage in her station was a good 
deal more a game of give and take than in 


Jenny laughed. 


higher circles. She didn’t think Mr. Blair 
would mind her doing anything she wanted to 
do, and, even if he did, he surely wouldn't 
object to her posing for Alida. 

Alida had given much thought to what she 
would give Jenny for a wedding gift; she 
thought the girl might like to have one of her 
sketches, but she wasn’t sure; she sounded 
Jenny and found that it was the one thing 
more than all others that she craved. Jenny 
had no interesting shopping to do this after- 
noon, so Alida gave her a big portfolio of 
water colors, telling her to pick out the one 
she liked best. She watched the girl bending 
over the portfolio, and made a hasty sketch 
on the side of her canvas of the back of her 
head and her superb angelesque shoulders. 
Jenny looked through the portfolio and se- 
lected two or three to make a final choice 
from. 

‘IT can’t decide a bit,’’ she said, at last, 
raising her head almost shyly. ‘To tell the 
truth, Miss Craig, there’s one I'd like to have 
better than any of these, but I don’t know as 
you'll like to give it to me; it’s that woman 
on the wall. You see, I've always had to 
keep my eyes on her when I’ve been posing. 
I thought she was awfully ugly at first, but 
somehow she kind of growed on me. It hasa 
look of you, some way, and it would kind of 
remind me of you and the posing.’’ She 
pointed to a photograph on the wall as she 
spoke ; it wasa beautiful Braun print of Mona 
Lisa. 

Alida caught her breath. It was one of the 
happiest moments of her life ; had she really 
been such a good influence in the girl’s life ? 
Had she really unintentionally led her to think 
the Mona Lisa beautiful ? 

*« You can certainly have that ; it’s a photo- 
graph, and I°ll get you one like it,’’ she said, 
warmly. ‘* You can have a water color, too,”” 
and Jenny at last selected a little coast scene, 
because Tom was fond of the sea. 

The possession of the two pictures was a 
crowning glory to the Blairs’ house, and they 
were hung in conspicuous positions in the little 
parlor, which was otherwise ornamented by a 
suit of red plush furniture and some gilt chairs 
and tables. 

When Jenny had gone, Alida curled her- 
self up, tired out, in a cushioned and pillowed 
corner by the fire; she lit a little lamp that 
was fastened into the woodwork at the head 
of her couch, and prepared for a happy hour 
with the Newcomes. The soft light on her 
book grew indistinct as she read over the last 
chapters, which she almost knew by heart ; 
she closed the book before she came to the 
chapter where the Colonel says ‘¢ Adsum,”’ 
her heart was too sore to read again those 
pathetic chapters. Her thoughts ran away to 
the old Gray Friars school, where she had 
gone one murky morning when in London. 
The little marble cloister, lined with tablets to 
its talented sons; the old building, the little 
chapel where Pendennis saw the old Colonel's 
towed head in prayer, all came back to her. 
The children are gone from Gray Friars now, 
moved away into some more healthful locality, 
the place is very quiet save for the old pen- 
sioners. There was scarcely a sound in the 
building save the clatter of Alida’s little feet 
following the slow-paced old verger ; he wasa 
nice old man and had not hurried, letting her 
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sit for a moment in the old pew that Thackeray 
might have sat in when he was a boy. She 
had given him half a crown when she went 
away, and he told her to come to afternoon 
service—that the singing was very fine. She 
never went—she liked to think of the place 
best peopled by the memories of those who, 
though they existed only on paper, were more 
real to her than the crowd that would come to 
listen to the Sunday music. 

Ordinarily, cuddled up as she was in a nice 
warm corner, tired out with her day’s work, 
Alida would have put her hands up under her 
chin, a babyish habit that she had never out- 
grown, and gone to sleep. But lately her fine 
nerves had become strangely out of her 
control, unless she was at work or with 
others. 

The glory of the pictures in the Louvre— 
of the Rembrandtsand the Valesquez’ s—was 
just the same, but somehow she could no 
longer dream of them by the hour, or be ab- 
solutely happy in the artistic working out of 
her pictures. She would take up a book as of 
old, but her thoughts would soon stray away 
from the printed page to other things, and 
then suddenly her whole soul would be crying 
‘‘Philip! Philip! Philip!’’ She never im- 
agined or thought that anything could possibly 
change, but as she had lived she expected al- 
ways to go on, apart from the joys of ordinary 
life, the ties of home and of family love. In 
the revelation of her lover's first caress she had 
realized the desolation of her lot. ‘Night after 
night she sobbed herself to sleep, not in bit- 
terness or complaint, but because something 
was lost—something which for twenty-four 
hours had brought her in touch with the world 
of men and women, making her half break 
from the spell which her rapt life had woven, 
making her personality quaint and interest- 
ing, but scarcely more of the nineteenth 
century than some painted lady on a faded 
tapestry. 

The intensity of her emotion prevented her 
keeping still any longer. She walked up and 
down trying to stop thinking—thinking. 

It was a relief at last when she heard the 
door of the next apartment close, and a brisk 
step come down the hall. 

I can’t be alone like this, she thought ; it 
just kills me. There’s Miss Wells going out 
to dinner, and it’s such a horrible night. I 
wonder if she won't stay with me? “ Miss 
Wells ! Oh, Miss Wells !*’ she cried, running 
and thrusting her head out the door. ‘* Won't 
you come and dine with me? You'll cer- 
tainly melt away if you go out in this pour ; 
and Chloe is concocting the most delicious 
gumbo. Please come and share it !”’ 

‘¢ No reasonable offer refused,’” called back 
Miss Wells, in a lively tone. ‘* But just wait 
for a moment until I put away my umbrella 
and gums. You'll excuse evening dress, I 
presume—but if not, I'll put on a white tie.” 

‘*¢ You needn't mind about the tie.”’ 

“How jolly this is,’ said Miss Wells, 
standing before the fire with her hands in her 
pockets and gazing at the pretty table, which 
Chloe had drawn up comfortably near the 
blazing logs, «« I'd like to keep house myself, if 
only I could find a twin sister of the invaluable 
Chloe. But the nine maids in one month that 
was my last effort in the domestic line, have 
made me very well content with cheerless 
restaurant dinners. After all, a woman can’t 
do everything. Sometimes I think it would be 
real nice to have a quiet domestic little husband 
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who would look after things while I was down 
town. I'd make him feel real self-respecting — 
why I'd give him an allowance.”’ 

‘¢ Gumbo,”” as Chloe set a soup plate down 
in front of her; ‘* young woman if you don’t 
appreciate the blessing of a woman who can 
really make it, you deserve late in life to be 
catered for by a raw Swede—my ninth was a 
Swede.”’ 

Miss Wells was about forty, of large and 
ample proportions ; her dress fitted to a nicety 
and though severly plain in cut, was of the 
handsomest material, and showed the cutting 
of a first-rate tailor. “Her jacket opened over 
an immaculate shirt-front and a doeskin 
waistcoat. ‘* You should just see me once in 
a tea gown,”* she had remarked toa friend who 
criticized her style of dress. ‘I look like a 
baby elephant in a pillow-case."" Her round 
red face glowed with good health and spirits, 
and her smooth hair was cut in a severe bang 
across her forehead and rolled in a small club 
behind. She had held for years an important 
position in one of the large publishing houses, 
where her desk and all her affairs were always 
as thoroughly up to the mark as her appear- 
ance would suggest. ‘* Won't you carve?” 
said Alida,fas after some filet of sole, which 
Chloe had a habit of compounding out of plain 
American flounder, a nice little roast duck was 
brought on. ‘I carve so badly.’’ If Miss 
Wells had a weakness it was for carving and 
her play at chess. She laid the little duck out 
now with the perfection of skill. «¢ A dinner of 
two and a duck is perfection,’” she said, ‘‘ be- 
cause every one gets the best piece. You artists 
are so delightful,’’ she went on, as she filled 
up her beautiful Venetian glass again; ‘your 
things never match. I always used to have my 
things in sets until I came to live here. Now 
I’m perfectly content with the débris the nine 
left me. Won't you. ask yourself to have 
another piece of duck, as you are hostess?*’ 

‘¢No more, thank you,”” said Alida. 

‘You look pale. Do you know, my 
child, that there are great rings under your 
eyes. You've been working too hard, I sup- 
pose. Is that what you're doing? Is it done? 
I always like an artist to tell me when things 
are done. One is never sure. Especially, 
lately, you wouldn't really think that things 
were begun. I’m not really a judge, but I 
should suppose that it was very fine if one 





knew. I’m sure I hope that some one will 
buy it, and that you will get a good price.”’ 

‘« It’s not finished yet—nothing like. There 
are lots of things to be added to it. Now, 
although you carve so well, I know you can't 
dress a salad. Wait until you see how this 
one turns out, and I think you will like it,’” 
said Alida, mixing the oil and vinegar with 
great care, and tossing the contents of the great 
gold medallion bow! about thoroughly. 

«« There, is that just right?" 

‘Perfection. A little more salt, please. 
There’s nothing suits me quite like a Russian 
salad.”’ 

They finished dinner, and Alida made 
coffee in a little shining brass coffee-pot that 
turned upside down in the most delightful 
way. She enjoyed Miss Wells’s racy, good- 
humored accounts of her friends and their do- 
ings and sayings, for Miss Wells knew every- 
one, and her plain face was welcomed in all 
sorts and conditions of houses. 

‘« Have you been upstairs lately to see Mrs. 
Bohm ?”’ she said, as she rose to go. ‘* Katie, 
who chores for me, said this morning that her 
little boy was terribly sick. You know her, 
don’t you ?”” 

Alida’s conscience smote her. Wrapped 
up in her own sorrows, she had scarcely taken 
thought of those under the same roof. 

‘‘Know Mary Bohm? of course I do! 
We were students together in Paris. Oh, why 
haven’t I been to see her?’ she cried, re- 
proacing herself. ‘* Do you think it is too late 
to go now?”’ 

‘* Well, Kate said the child was terribly 
sick. It’s awful her being there alone with 
him. I wanted to go myself, only I was afraid 
of intruding. You can see if there is a light 
in the room, and if there is knock softly. If 
there is anything I can do call on me. I 
sleep like a log, but I’m not afraid, and I'll 
leave the door unlocked.”’ 

‘Good night, dear little girl."’ Then as 
Alida sped downstairs to Mrs. ,Bohm’s apart- 
ments, and Miss Wells unlocked her door, she 
thought to herself «* Dear me, how slight and 
frail she is. She has fallen away in the last 
week. She ought to have some one to look 
after her. How I wish I were her mother. 
Wouldn't it be fine to have a great girl like 
that to come home to?”’ Polly King. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
" Titty: ‘Father bought me a couple of little brothers last night, Why don’t your 


father buy some fur you? Can't he afford it ?’ 
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THE PARISIAN HOUSE OF ~- 
THE ARTIST, MR. WIL- 
LIAM T. DANNAT 


ment. Will you wait here, as 
he is just finishing his work with 
the model.”” 
| This was the message sent 
down to me when I asked to 
see William T. Dannat, the American painter 
who has earned for himself a name among 
those who are making a success in the Paris 
art world. 

No foreign artist has ever received greater 
praise from the French people. Although he 
at first met with adverse criticism, he never 
changed his course, but continued to do inde- 
pendent, original work. 

In a few moments the door opened, and a 
tall, slight man with a half amused, half seri- 
ous expression entered. 

‘¢So you have come to interview me? and 
about what ?”’ were his first words after I had 
been politely welcomed in. 

‘¢ Well, because you are an American, and 
the American newspapers would like to know 
about you and your beautiful home, which has 
been referred to so often, and which never has 
been described accurately.”” 

«¢ Ah, well, I am at your disposal, although 
I assure you it is a novel experience.”’ 

‘© Tell me about wvour life. When did 
you leave the United States, and where did 
you study? 

«<I left New York asa mere boy, going 
over to Germany with my mother when I was 
twelve years of age. Then I had architecture 
in view, but at about twenty I gave this up 
and went to Munich, but after three years of 
study decided that I was prepared for Paris. 
I am afraid I was a very independent chap, as 
so many informed me that I should never 
paint, and one teacher after another despaired 
of ever making me yield to their conventional 
ideas. I-then determined to paint what I felt, 
in my own style. I worked very hard and 
finally exhibited The Quartette, which 
gained me some notice.”’ 

Mr. Dannat spoke most modestly, but it is 
well known that this picture created a furore 
in the art world, and after being widely ex- 
hibited it was bought by the Metropolitan 
Museum and to-day is considered to be one of 
its most valuable possessions. 

‘« What was the next painting that attracted 
attention ?’’ I asked. 

‘«¢ My portrait of A Woman in Red,”’ was 
the reply. Through this one Mr. Dannat had 
a great honor conferred on him, as the French 
government purchased it for the Luxembourg. 
This at the time of its first exhibition brought 
forth a storm of adverse criticism, because in 
the interval between the conception of The 
Quartette and A Woman in Red, Mr. Dan- 
nat had been doing work on the Spanish lines 
entirely, producing some of the famous dance 
women of that country, and generally attract- 
ing attention by his portrayal of the women in 
sunny Spain. 

Only four other American artists have had 
the honor to be hung in the Luxembourg : 
Gay, Whistler, Harrison and Sargent. 

As I chatted with him concerning the art 
of America and the improvement we were 
making, Mr. Dannat waxed most enthusias- 
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‘« America is each year appreciating art to 
a greater extent, and will in time be a noted 
centre. At present I fully believe in students 
coming over here to study. This is the city 
of painters and studio life, all so great an in- 
centive to the man preparing for work. My 
advice to students is let each one strive to be 
individual. Don’t follow like sheep, and 
don’t make painting a fad, for when it be- 
comes that it ceases to be an art. Anything 
but faddists I can endure. They utterly 
weary me.”” ; 

‘‘ How did you come to select this spot for 
your home?’’ was my next query. ‘* Rumor 
says that you are one of the pioneers.”” 

‘© Yes, indeed. I came to Avenue Villiers 
years ago, when the Plaine Monceau was not 
even known to the cocher. It was in ’79, I 
believe, and it was to be near Biarritz that I 
joined the isolated colony living here. Great 
days they were, too, and I had as neighbors 
such workers as Meissonier, Bernhardt, Detaille 
and that ilk.”” 

It was hard to believe that the neighbor- 
hood was ever unknown, as to-day it is quite 
the fashionable quarter of the city, and no 
hotel is more splendidly appointed than Mr. 
Dannat’s establishment. 

** Will you now show me your home?”’ 

‘¢ With pleasure,’” said my delightful host, 
and he led the way into the salon, done in se- 
vere simplicity, one would say at the first 
glance, but which in reality contained a wealth 
of treasures The carved armoire held a splen- 
did collection of rare Spanish embroideries, 
shawls and vestments, gathered, said the artist, 
‘‘when I lived in Spain and studied the dark- 
eyed beauties.”’ 

The room is entirely in green tones, and a 
great treasure hangs on the wall. It is a 
Velasquez, portraying a Spanish Infanta. 
Near the door is a woman by Henner, of his 
usual type and with a wealth of the golden 
red hair he so admires. Several excellent bits 
of Chippendale are scattered about this room 
which are so light and soft in coloring that one 
is unconsciously rested by its atmosphere of 
peace. A most superb long sofa chair in old 
rose is a picturesque piece of the time of Louis 
xiIv., and several chairs done in the same style 
give a charming tint of color to the simple 
salon in such excellent taste. From that room 
the large glass doors lead into a small hall, 
«« And here,’” said Mr. Dannat, ‘‘is my first 
painting.”’ It is the head of a boy, and it 
looks like an old master. Opposite it is one 
of his recent paintings, of a girl in white, 
standing, with head held back and_airily 
swinging a snow blossom. 

‘¢From here on,’’ said Mr. Dannat, «I 
had this large room built in place of the old 
French court, for who ever heard of a French 
home without a court ?”’ 

Its exquisite beauty in clear white only pre- 
pares one for the delights of one of the most 
noted dining-rooms in Paris. 

Bright golden sunlight was streaming in 
through the glass top covering, which brought 
out all the beauty of this room containing so 
many souvenirs of men whose names are world 
famous. A clever arrangement was the plac- 
ing of the beautiful white marble bit by Rodin, 
on the white polished table. 

Tapestry of great beauty is used on the 
furniture, and a large palm droops its great 
leaves against the portiéres leading into the 
salle-a-manger. ; 

As Mr Dannat drew back the curtains, I 
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involuntarily uttered an exclamation of delight, 
for I had never seen a daintier room. 

It was truly a study in white, for it has white 
ceilings, wainscotings, buffet and chairs—all 
are of glistening, enameled white. 

** See the one note of color that I have in- 


troduced. It is the finest specimen which I 
have of a shawl,’’ and I noted the exquisite 
Spanish shawl of gold and green, embroidered 
with an art so wonderful that one felt fairy 
fingers alone could have executed the de- 
sign. 

‘¢ This,’ continued Mr. Dannat, ‘I picked 
up in Madrid during a trip when I really 
gained not only my best curios, but also my 
best sketches of the women.”’ 

Against the gray-green walls this arrange- 
ment was a perfect bit of color scheme. Near 
this is a nude of a Spanish dancer, with hands 
uplifted. Over the white buffet is the picture 
of Dancers, showing the dance hall women of 
the Southern Peninsula in the strained poses of 
one of the native dances. Great bunches of 
fragrant white roses fill the vases of the room. 
As the artist drew back the curtain and we re- 
traced our steps to the front of the house, Mr. 
Dannat said : 

‘This is my pacing ground. It’s sucha 
good long sweep that I can get a constitutional 
here, and often when my brain is weary I come 
down from the studio and am soothed by walk- 
ing up and down.”’ 

A winding spider-like staircase leads up to 
the studid—a studio so bright and clean that 
one is surprised, because in Paris the atelier is 
often a snare and a delusion filled with useless 
and dirty lumber. 

White here,too, was the predominating color. 
An escritoire containing beautiful accessories 
stood in one corner, and on the walls were 
sketches and copies of many of the painter's 
great pictures. A couch done in pink had a 
high canopy to shut out the light, and easy 
chairs were scattered about in abundance. 

‘¢What is your fad in the way of collec- 
tions?*’ I questioned, as the maid entered 
with the tea service, and Monsieur proceeded 
to extend the hospitalities of a delicious cup of 
tea to me. 

‘*Spanish shell combs. That is, I have a fairly 
good collection of them, and am always gather- 
ing more. You see, I have arranged them at 
one side of the wall directly back of you.”’ 

As I turned I saw those coquettish head 
ornaments, some very small and others as 
large as a fashionable bonnet. All were of 
exquisite workmanship, and, with the two 
shawls thrown across the couch, served to in- 
troduce a note of the Spanish in the studio. 
Indeed, this element seems to creep through 
the entire establishment, for here and there 
and everywhere, as one turns, a dark, alluring 
womah’s face looks down on you from the 
canvas. The shawls appeal to one’s sense of 
color, and the high combs conjure up romantic 
tales about the senoritas, who wear them, as 
Mr. Dannat says, as no other women do—or 
ever will. 

When I asked for some stories concerning 
his life in Spain, Mr. Dannat laughed and 
said : 

*«No, no. This ends the interview. You may 
imagine what you like, but no more shall I say.”’ 

Was it my imagination, or did I really see 
a wistful expression in the great painter's face 
as his eyes rested on a sloe-eyed woman, who, 
with a rose in her hair, was twanging a man- 
dolin ? 
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TRAGEDY SHOULD BE ABOLISHED, OR, RATHER, 
RESTRICTED TO BERNHARDT AND IRVING 
AS INTERPRETERS—DISCOURSES ON 
DEATH—MEADOWS’S MARRIAGE 
INTERFERES WITH HIS 
MASTER'S COMFORT 


Have become quite a patron of the play 

if recently, but I shall not go into criti- 
cism, as that is done so mueh better than 

I could possibly do it in the regular depart- 
ment which Vogue gives to its readers every 
week. I never could analyze a play, or tell 
you the pros and cons, or explain why this is 
good and why this is bad. Iam not familiar 
with the history of the drama, except what I 


VOGUE 


And then, to have to sit for hours listening 
to conventional twaddle about people with no 
morals whatever! Under the circumstances, 
I confess a decided leaning toward burlesque. 


I like songs and dances and that kind of 


thing. They may be stupid, but then, after 
all, they are far more silly than they are heavy. 
They pass out of our mind and they aid di- 
gestion. To live long and well one should 
never be disturbed at meals, and you should 
sit some time afterward quietly and serenely. 
The play should be pleasant, and then a light 
supper should be eaten and a modest little 
bumper quaffed before going to bed. With 
this rule one may live to a green old age, and 
especially if one insists upon ignoring the gen- 
eral rush of American life. 

When I go to England I find myself in- 
sanely tearing through the streets with the dim 





this problem. I suppose I am doomed to live 
and live on just in my own conservative man- 
ner until the last. How shall I die? As I 
have lived I hope. I think I should rather be 
not warned. I know by saying this I am 
shocking the religious, who insist that we 
should always have death in our minds. But 
why think of such a gruesome subject? I 
prefer to sleep quietly suddenly, without being 
a care or a burden on others. Men easily 
learn not to fear death. They ; willingly 
face the perils of the battlefield, but they 
dread the torture of the sick chamber. Civ- 
ilization has surrounded death with hideous 
trappings. I would discard black—I would 
away with crape—I would avoid these 
dismal surroundings and would go to my 
death as I would to my couch—to rest and 
to sleep. 
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have read from time to time, and again, what 
I know from my own experience. I must 
confess, in the daily newspapers I am not 
much edified with the critics. It*looks too 
much like machine work—as if they had re- 
ceived typewritten documents from the box- 
office and had transcribed them or paraphrased 
them. I am so tired of reading that plays are 
acceptable, and then going to the theatre and 
being bored to death. 

After all, as long as we continue our pres- 
ent customs, I would banish all tragedy un- 
less played by Bernhardt or Henry Irving—I 
beg pardon—Sir Henry Irving. And even 
the latter palls on one. We dine at seven or 
half-past, and the majority of our theatres be- 
gin promptly at eight or a little after. We 
either have to take a very light dinner or run 
away from table, with our digestions impaired. 





impression that I am going to lose something, 
and that I am not on time. A few days and 
I am settled, and I begin to enjoy life. When 
I return to my native land I stand amazed, 
gaping and wondering for the first fortnight, 
watching with astonishment and surprise the 
hurrying crowds. Then I try my feeble steps, 
and before I know it I am in the midst of the 
throng, flying I cannot tell whither. A little 
of New York goes a long way to a person of 
my nerves, and after a residence here of a few 
weeks I am anxious to get back to my fire- 
side, my books and my dogs. However, I 
imported Meadows for no other reason than to 
have a quiet effect on my nerves, and he acts 
as a tonic as well as a sedative. 

I wonder where all this will end. I am 
longing fora rest. I want to be settled, but, 
alas, I see no means, no way, no solution to 
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If we die as we should, why must there be 
the skull and crossbones poked at us from 
every quarter? I suppose I shall bea skeleton 
one of these days. This does not impress me 
in the least. Others have had to go the same 
way, why not I? I, however, sympathize 
heartily with a young friend who was once 
told that on account of his shutting his eyes to 
the call of a vocation, he would burn forever 
in a special little mountdin,in Hell. ‘* Thank 
Providence,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that I shall be 
somewhat exclusive even there.”” 

I suppose I have fallen into this melancholy 
train of thought because there are no new 
clothes, or because we are rapidly approaching 
Lent. Iam again in the country. The trees 
are bare, and the ground is white with snow. 
Around me is the utter barrenness of a winter 
landscape. The bell of a neighboring chapel 
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tolls dismally a call to prayer. My hounds in 


the kennel bay— it’s a sad, sweet, weird music, 


and on the hearth a cricket is blithely chirping. 
Before me, under the lamplight, are patterns 
of the new spring scarfs, which my haber- 
dasher has sent me from London—first har- 
bingers of the coming season. They are in 
the brightest reds, yellows and blues, and here 
and there a novelty in the shape of great 
Tecks, made from Russia crash, and delicate 
shades of lemon from China silks. I will have 


none of these. I shall still, for weeks to 


come, until after the boisterous greetings of 


March and the fickle smiles of April, relieve 
my attire with 
blue. I shall stick to browns and grays in 
my lounge and probably shall wear 
one or two of my new coats, which have 
been made for me especially by my Fifth 
Avenue tailor, who is really an artist in his 
way. They are long frocks, and they fit 
me to perfection. 

Man comes first with his ingenuity long 
before the crocuses lift their heads from the 
frozen earth or the snowballs bloom. The air 
is cold and nipping. 


suits, 


spring, and there will be none for months, al- 


most, to come. So pile on the logs, and let 
the ruddy glare of the fire tell its tale—its 
weird pantomime on the wall. Close the blinds 
and the windows and trim the lamps. I am 
lonely, alone, but I am comfortable. I am 
alone from choice. I tire so much of people, 
and it is such a boon to dismiss them, as it 
were, with a wave of the hand. When I want 
them I have but to call them. They come 
at my whistle. I have money, and I can 
give them entertainment, and they rush 
to me like dogs and lick my boots. Why 


dashes of red and a bit of 


There is no promise of 
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should they not? I am pleased and I am 
flattered, but at times I tire of them and of 
everything. How utterly silly it was of 
Meadows to marry ! 

Here he is tied down to a wife, and I can 
no longer say to him: ‘* Pack my boxes, I am 
off to-mortow for the Riviera.’’ I dislike to 
go without him, but when I think of the blue 
Mediterranean, the brighter skies above, the 
great terrace at Monte Carlo, an apartment 
with balconies on the sea at the Grand Hotel 
de Paris, and the nasal drawl of the croupier’s 
voice, and the musk and the lights, and the 
excitement of that half hell, half heaven, 
I want to be off again. I cannot furl my 
sails. I cannot bear the drowsy port. I want 
the open sea. I care not to cast my anchor. 
I want to rove and rush—to rush, did I say? 
Have I caught the fever of New York, or is it 
only the old strain of Bohemian blood stirring 
I know I have been sipping an 
Hungarian vintage. I am drowsy. My pen 
falls on my paper, and I feel that I am falling 
asleep to dream of the merry music of the 
Czarda and the wild mountain pass in some far- 
off land—or was it that entremet? I open 
my eyes and again take up the book of samples 
of trousers and cards of new silks for scarfs, 
the glories of which I shall describe in my 
next. 


in my veins ? 


SHE: ** Well, the cook certainly has origi- 
nal ideas about preparing meat.”” 

He: ‘*Yes. I wonder if she is a secret 
emissary of the vegetarians.”” 


Economy and other people’s extravagance 
have made many a man rich. 
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THE FASHION OF WEARING JEWELS—CARRY- 
ING OF JEWELED BOTTLES AND BOXES— 
GOLD PURSE AND LONG GOLD CHAIN 
— FLEXIBLE STOMACHER— 

BALL GOWNS—wWINTER 
FURS 


Here was a noticeable increase of jew- 
| eled gifts made during the holidays, 
because of the fashion turning once 
again to personal ornament and decoration. 
Old jewels, long in disuse, were gathered to- 
gether and reset. Many have benefitted by 
these old treasures who are not able to recog- 
nize them in their new form. ‘That jewels 
should be worn proves our consistency to the 
two periods, Louis xv. and Louis xv1., from 
which we take our dress models. The rage 
for rings knew no bounds under the former 
Louis. It was the fancy and fad to make 
collections of them, as well as to wear a great 
number. Prince de Conti owned no less than 
four thousand eight hundred, and as he was a 
noted braggart concerning his gallantries he 
gaily boasted that the number of these rings 
represented the sum of his amatory victories. 
On the other hand, it is said that he had given 
in exchange for these no less than ten or 
twelve thousand. 

The antiquaire should be able to supply 
originals to some of our energetic faddists. 
We know, too, at that time, all fashionable 
womanhood, noble or not, took the greatest 
pride in wearing as many diamonds as they 
could deck themselves with, and the chronicles 
of the period describe these women taking 
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their Sdaily promenade to the Tuilleries and 
Palais Royal, many wearing no less than one 
hundred thousand francs, or twenty thousand 
dollars worth of jewels at one time. In their 
pockets and reticules they carried those charm- 
ing jeweled scent bottles, bonbonniéres, patch 
boxes, which we are replacing with lip or 
cheek rouge boxes and cigarette cases. The 
men were not long in adopting the same fash- 
ion, and filled their pockets with all kinds of 
gold cases, boxes, tabatiéres, besides wearing 
the most magnificent jeweled buttons on their 
coats, and gold and jeweled buckles on their 
shoes, and covered their sword-hilts with 
masses of precious stones. 

It was about this time that Strass invented 
the false diamond—in 1758. As the craze for 
jewelry had spread to the middle classes and 
the well-to-do peasantry his lucky invention 
coined him a great fortune. So perfect did 
these false jewels become that the nobility and 
even royalty took advantage of these won- 
drous imitations. In our own day they are 
worn side by side with the priceless stones, 
and few know the difference. 

It is a pleasant thing to emphasize the fact, 
hinted at so often, which is that skirts are 
decreasing in width, and that a five-yard skirt is 
quite the French limit of good taste. Many 
vary from four to five. It is also a delicious 
bit of news to spread about that ail gores are 
cut on the straight edge of the material, after 
the lovely Doucet model. We are not to be 
plagued with our own or our neighbor's sag- 
gings and dippings of unmanageable gores. 
The line nowis straight and trim, the folds stand 
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heel to heel, as it were. This winter's dancing 
skirt is a pleasurg to watch, a much needed 
improvement oh the past season’s torment. 

Apropos, I was charmed a few nights ago 
by a red satin ball gown—geranium red—a 
beautiful evening color. The skirt, a Doucet, 
perfectly plain, lined with red taffeta glacé. 
Red will not stand a skirt lining in contrast. 
It was draped with tulle matching exactly, but 
very scantily draped as la mode directs, and 
finished on the bottom by a full tulle ruching. 
The satin décolleté bodice was slightly pointed, 
tight fitting, with bias fronts, and laced in the 
back. The décolletage was finished by an 
Empire bertha of tulle, which consists of sev- 
eral folds of tulle in several thicknesses draped 
across the bust and caught up in the centre. 
Very shor. sleeves with tulle wings—small 
affairs—wired, and branches of red poppies 
and foliage fastened to the shoulders. As the 
gown was worn by the acknowledged belle of 
the season it is quite impossible to do justice 
to the entrancing picture she presented by any 
such meagre description of the gown alone. 

I found a young matron’s gown quite cap- 
tivating: a yellow velvet skirt —laburnam 
yellow—dancing length, perfectly hung, un- 
trimmed. The décolleté bodice in white vel- 
vet, barred in squares of brilliant gold threads, 
forming a ribbon half an inch wide and made 
up on the bias, short elbow sleeves. A broad 
yellow satin ribbon draped the front like a low 
vest. Two straps of black velvet ribbon 
slanted from each armhole, and were fastened 
by rosette bows, with Strass buttons in the 
centre, at the sides of ribbon vest. The gir- 
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dle of black velvet fastened in front in the 
very same manner. Décolletage draped 
beautifully with a flounce of Point de France, 
and on the shoulders a panache of black os- 
trich tips ; necklace of pearls, with cabochon 
ruby pendant. In the hair, at one side, a 
diamond aigrette tipped with rubies. 

How like lovely pictures the dowagers are 
looking in their velvet gowns, their fine jewels 
and laces! There is anew jeweled stomacher 
—a flexible one—that curves in to suit the 
figure. It is a marked improvement on the 
old rigid scintillating masses of stones. The 
designer can throw out lovely graceful sprays, 
and make an ornament that is grace itself, 
as I well know and think when to see it 
worn, for nothing was ever conceived more 
fit and beautiful. Talking of jewels, one 
finds that superb jeweled belts are not so very 
rare. Buckles set with precious stones are 
extremely gorgeous, and almost everybody is 
having one on their birthday, when they miss 
it on other occasions. They were among the 
fine Christmas gifts. The gold purse, with its 
jeweled top, was another favorite in that list. 
I saw several of them swinging from gold 
chains, stuffed with money, among the youth- 
ful maids who were shopping for Christmas gifts. 
Whether their owners managed to carry them 
safely home again I doubt. The starving 
man or woman, seeing them, must be heroic 
indeed to keep their hands off, while the en- 
terprising thief must chuckle at the ease with 
which he can make his swoop. No sane per- 
son would advertise their folly so openly, but 
the insanity of riches takes odd forms. 




































My hounds in 


tolls dismally a call to prayer. 


the kennel bay—it’s a sad, sweet, weird music, _ 


and on the hearth a cricket is blithely chirping. 
Before me, under the lamplight, are patterns 
of the new spring scarfs, which my haber- 
dasher has sent me from London—first har- 
bingers of the coming season. They are in 
the brightest reds, yellows and blues, and here 
and there a novelty in the shape of great 
Tecks, made from Russia crash, and delicate 
shades of lemon from China silks. I will have 
none of these. I shall still, for weeks to 
come, until after the boisterous greetings of 
March and the fickle smiles of April, relieve 
my attire with dashes of red and a bit of 
blue. I shall stick to browns and grays in 
my lounge suits, and probably shall wear 
one or two of my new coats, which have 
been made for me especially by my Fifth 
Avenue tailor, who is really an artist in his 
way. They are long frocks, and they fit 
me to perfection. 

Man comes first with his ingenuity long 
before the crocuses lift their heads from the 
frozen earth or the snowballs bloom. The air 
is cold and nipping. There is no promise of 
spring, and there will be none for months, al- 
most, to come. So pile on the logs, and let 
the ruddy glare of the fire tell its tale—its 
weird pantomime on the wall. Close the blinds 
and the windows and trim the lamps. I am 
lonely, alone, but I am comfortable. I am 
alone from choice. I tire so much of people, 
and it is such a boon to dismiss them, as it 
were, with a wave of the hand. When I want 
them I have but to call them. They come 
at my whistle. I have money, and I can 
give them entertainment, and they rush 
to me like dogs and lick my boots. Why 
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should they not? I am pleased and I am 
flattered, but at times I tire of them and of 
everything. How utterly silly it was of 
Meadows to marry ! 

Here he is tied down to a wife, and I can 
no longer say to him: ‘‘ Pack my boxes, I am 
off to-mortow for the Riviera.’’ I dislike to 
go without him, but when I think of the blue 
Mediterranean, the brighter skies above, the 
great terrace at Monte Carlo, an apartment 
with balconies on the sea at the Grand Hotel 
de Paris, and the nasal drawl of the croupier’s 
voice, and the musk and the lights, and the 
excitement of that half hell, half heaven, 
I want to be off again. I cannot furl my 
sails. I cannot bear the drowsy port. I want 
the open sea. I care not to cast my anchor. 
I want to rove and rush—to rush, did I say? 
Have I caught the fever of New York, or is it 
only the old strain of Bohemian blood stirring 
in my veins? I know I have been sipping an 
Hungarian vintage. I am drowsy. My pen 
falls on my paper, and I feel that I am falling 
asleep to dream of the merry music of the 
Czarda and the wild mountain pass in some far- 
off land—or was it that entremet? I open 
my eyes and again take up the book of samples 
of trousers and cards of new silks for scarfs, 
the glories of which I shall describe in my 
next. 


SHE: ‘* Well, the cook certainly has origi- 
nal ideas about preparing meat.”” 

He: ‘*Yes. I wonder if she is a secret 
emissary of the vegetarians.” 


Economy and other people’s extravagance 
have made many a man rich. 
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Here was a noticeable increase of jew- 

j eled gifts made during the holidays, 

because of the fashion turning once 
again to personal ornament and decoration. 
Old jewels, long in disuse, were gathered to- 
gether and reset. Many have benefitted by 
these old treasures who are not able to recog- 
nize them in their new form. That jewels 
should be worn proves our consistency to the 
two periods, Louis xv. and Louis xv1., from 
which we take our dress models. The rage 
for rings knew no bounds under the former 
Louis. It was the fancy and fad to make 
collections of them, as well as to wear a great 
number. Prince de Conti owned no less than 
four thousand eight hundred, and as he was a 
noted braggart concerning his gallantries he 
gaily boasted that the number of these rings 
represented the sum of his amatory victories. 
On the other hand, it is said that he had given 
in exchange for these no less than ten or 
twelve thousand. 

The antiquaire should be able to supply 
originals to some of our energetic faddists. 
We know, too, at that time, all fashionable 
womanhood, noble or not, took the greatest 
pride in wearing as many diamonds as they 
could deck themselves with, and the chronicles 
of the period describe these women taking 
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their Sdaily promenade to the Tuilleries and 
Palais Royal, many wearing no less than one 
hundred thousand francs, or twenty thousand 
dollars worth of jewels at one time. In their 
pockets and reticules they carried those charm- 
ing jeweled scent bottles, bonbonniéres, patch 
boxes, which we are replacing with lip or 
cheek rouge boxes and cigarette cases. The 
men were not long in adopting the same fash- 
ion, and filled their pockets with all kinds of 
gold cases, boxes, tabatiéres, besides wearing 
the most magnificent jeweled buttons on their 
coats, and gold and jeweled buckles on their 
shoes, and covered their sword-hilts with 
masses of precious stones. 

It was about this time that Strass invented 
the false diamond—in 1758. As the craze for 
jewelry had spread to the middle classes and 
the well-to-do peasantry his lucky invention 
coined him a great fortune. So perfect did 
these false jewels become that the.nobility and 
even royalty took advantage of these won- 
drous imitations. In our own day they are 
worn side by side with the priceless stones, 
and few know the difference. 

It is a pleasant thing to emphasize the fact, 
hinted at so often, which is that skirts are 
decreasing in width, and that a five-yard skirt is 
quite the French limit of good taste. Many 
vary from four to five. It is also a delicious 
bit of news to spread about that all gores are 
cut on the straight edge of the material, after 
the lovely Doucet model. We are not to be 
plagued with our own or our neighbor's sag- 
gings and dippings of unmanageable gores. 
The line nowis straight and trim, the folds stand 
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heel to heel, as it were. This winter’s dancing 
skirt is a pleasurg to watch, a much needed 
improvement on the past season’s torment. 

Apropos, I was charmed a few nights ago 
by a red satin ball gown—geranium red—a 
beautiful evening color. The skirt, a Doucet, 
perfectly plain, lined with red taffeta glacé. 
Red will not stand a skirt lining in contrast. 
It was draped with tulle matching exactly, but 
very scantily draped as la mode directs, and 
finished on the bottom by a full tulle ruching. 
The satin décolleté bodice was slightly pointed, 
tight fitting, with bias fronts, and laced in the 
back. The décolletage was finished by an 
Empire bertha of tulle, which consists of sev- 
eral folds of tulle in several thicknesses draped 
across the bust and caught up in the centre. 
Very shor: sleeves with tulle wings—small 
affairs—wired, and branches of red poppies 
and foliage fastened to the shoulders. As the 
gown was worn by the acknowledged belle of 
the season it is quite impossible to do justice 
to the entrancing picture she presented by any 
such meagre description of the gown alone. 

I found a young matron’s gown quite cap- 
tivating: a yellow velvet skirt —laburnam 
yellow—dancing length, perfectly hung, un- 
trimmed. The décolleté bodice in white vel- 
vet, barred in squares of brilliant gold threads, 
forming a ribbon half an inch wide and made 
up on the bias, short elbow sleeves. A broad 
yellow satin ribbon draped the front like a low 
vest. Two straps of black velvet ribbon 
slanted from each armhole, and were fastened 
by rosette bows, with Strass buttons in the 
centre, at the sides of ribbon vest. The gir- 
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dle of black velvet fastened in front in the 
very same manner. Décolletage draped 
beautifully with a flounce of Point de France, 
and on the shoulders a panache of black os- 
trich tips ; necklace of pearls, with cabochon 
ruby pendant. In the hair, at one side, a 
diamond aigrette tipped with rubies. 

How like lovely pictures the dowagers are 
looking in their velvet gowns, their fine jewels 
and laces! There is anew jeweled stomacher 
—a flexible one—that curves in to suit the 
figure. It is a marked improvement on the 
old rigid scintillating masses of stones. The 
designer can throw out lovely graceful sprays, 
and make an ornament that is grace itself, 
as I well know and think when to see it 
worn, for nothing was ever conceived more 
fit and beautiful. Talking of jewels, one 
finds that superb jeweled belts are not so very 
rare. Buckles set with precious stones are 
extremely gorgeous, and almost everybody is 
having one on their birthday, when they miss 
it on other occasions. They were among the 
fine Christmas gifts. The gold purse, with its 
jeweled top, was another favorite in that list. 
I saw several of them swinging from gold 
chains, stuffed with money, among the youth- 
ful maids who were shopping for Christmas gifts. 
Whether their owners managed to carry them 
safely home again I doubt. The starving 
man or woman, seeing them, must be heroic 
indeed to keep their hands off, while the en- 
terprising thief must chuckle at the ease with 
which he can make his swoop. No sane per- 
son would advertise their folly so openly, but 
the insanity of riches takes odd forms. 
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WILD MEADOWS, BY SAM 


WALTER FOSS 


T first sight, pretty much everything 
A connected with this volume of 
**poetry’’—the title, the dedication, 
the rhyming prelude, the author’s name— 
he has also written Back Country Poems— 
and his portrait, as given in the frontispiece, 
calculated to warn off the premises 
the discriminating ieader, The prelude 
referred to announces that the poet pro- 
poses to sing the lives, etc., of ** average 
men,’ from which the necessary deduction 
is, that his poetry will also be ‘* average.”’ 
The trail of the Demagogue long ago invaded 
the realms of art, as it has that of almost 
every other domain of the mind, but, it is not 
considered necessary by even the moderately 
wise to encourage these demonstrations of 
parvanimity. Mv. Foss’s serious poems, upon 
which he probably bases his hopes of immor- 
tality, are seldom above the limitations of the 
commonplace, but in two or three of the hu- 
mcrous ones he strikes a refreshingly new 
rural note, with a sufficiently novel applica- 
tion, or moral, to justify his existence as a 
writer. Several of these first attracted atten- 
tion in the columns of the New York Sun, 
and among them, the best of all, the Vindi- 
cation of Sambo Washington, which is a 
model of neat workmanship and genuine 
humor. This colored gentleman has been 
haled before the church committee to answer 
for the commission of various heinous crimes, 
but, profiting by the example set him by 
many illustrious preceding principalities and 
powers, he finds high and irrefutable moral 
grounds for all these apparent delinquencies. 


WHIFFS FROM 


seem 


*** But, how about that suit of clothes?’ 
* Dat soot,’ said Sambo, rising, 
* I stole dat soot to serve de Lawd, 
An’ wear at my baptizin’,’ 
* But how about those two fat fowls ?’ 
* 1 tuk dem fowls, yo’ Honah, 
Fum ol’ John Bell, a infidel, 
A scoffah, an’ a scornah ; 

Fum dat bad, unbelievin’ man, 
Dat unreginerit sinner, 

Dem fowls I stole fum dat lost soul 
Fer Elder Putnam's dinner.’’’ 


Lee & Shepard. 
A ROMANCE IN RHYME. BY LAURA 
DAYTON FESSENDEN 

In the ‘* Literary Note,’’ which the pub- 
lishers courteously slip in between the leaves 
of their new volume, in order that 
the book editor may know what 
they are willing to have said of their 
publication, the present venture is 
thus set forth:  ‘* This stirring 
love story (for such it is), is told in 
pleasing rhyme, the action being 
lively and the plot developing rap- 
idly. It is a story of two con- 
tinents, the typical American girl, trans- 
planted into the midst of the English aristoc- 
racy, giving the impressions created and expe- 
rienced by her, with the inevitable conclu- 
sion, in a bright and breezy style, which is 
veiy taking.’’ This might be thought to be 
sufficiently explicit for the judicious to be able 
to dispense with any further characterization 
of the ‘*romance,’’ but not even all our 
dearly bought experience of what to expect 
from the ‘typical American girl,’’ and ‘¢a 
bright and breezy style,”’ suffices to prepare us 
for this production. ‘The heroine—both in 
her slanging and her softer words—the alleged 
young English gentleman, who completes 
her ‘inevitable’? romance, the remarkable 
picture of European manners and customs, 
the prosody and the grammar of the ‘¢ poem,”’ 
are all of a piece. It is much to be regretted 
that the demands of injudicious friends should 
ever have coaxed this precious little idy] from 
the obscurity of its first private edition into 
the unsympathetic glare of daylight, and 
squandered upon it good paper, type, and a 
pretty cover. The illustrations, by Mr. J. 
H. Vanderpoel, are quite in keeping with the 
merit of the text. (Lee & 
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literary 
Shepard. ) 
A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. BY DOUGLAS SLADEN 


To the American reader, an apology for 
he dedication of this book—to Lord Dun- 


raven—would just now seem more necessary 
than the one offered for presenting an Angli- 
can clergyman in a repulsive light, a habit to 
which novels of the present day have but too 
well accustomed us. And further, indeed, 
the present case needs no apology, since the 
man’s character of hypocrite and blackguard 
is laid to his own charge and not, as is usually 
the case, to the teachings of the Church he 
misrepresents. As regards the story, it is a 
well-meant, but not shiningly successful effort 
to set forth the evils of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister agitation, rather calculated to cause a 
revulsion in favor of that measure inthe mind 
of the average reader, and in any case, making 
one ask why people as free to come and go 
as these English people resident in Japan seem 
to have been, should not have quietly emi- 
grated into a land where a man may marry 
his grandmother, if so minded. 

It always appears a strange means of abol- 
ishing an obnoxious law to abuse the people 
bound to obey it for keeping their solemn 
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Louis xvi. dress hat. 


[1912] 
art guipure lace over white satin, under brim lined with black velvet. 
low crown of black velvet trimmed with three ostrich plumes, shading from 


crimson to palest rose, and pink aigrette, 


the crown, 


oaths, and living up to their obligations, 
however distasteful or unreasonable. For the 
rest, the delineation of Anglo-Japanese life 
makes it out more bitterly malicious, evil- 
minded and scandal-loving than the darkest 
pictures of Anglo-Indian society ; but there is 
a certain interest in the descriptions of things 
Japanese, which makes the reader persevere 
to the end of the volume. It might, by the 


way, be worth the author’s while to look up 
the definition of a rubric in any good diction. 
ary, as he seems to have but a confused idea 
of the meaning of the term. 
Adam & Black : 
& Co.) 


(London, 
New York, Macmillan 
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DONA PERFECTA. BY B. PEREZ GALDES. 
TRANSLATED BY MARY J. SERRANO 


It is somewhat difficult to draw the line be- 
tween Mr. Howells’s fulsome praise in the 
long analytic preface to this book, and the 
tempered appreciation which must be felt for 
it by every student of national manners. The 
story qua story is insignificant, the detail tire- 
some and Jong drawn out ; but this very weari- 
someness is probably so true a picture of the 
narrow, bigoted, persecuting ideas of the 
dwellers in such an old-time Spanish town, 
that it is read with the sort of interest felt in 
the dullest travelers’ tales, even though it may 
not be accepted as the model of what a novel 
ought to be, by any outside of the narrow 
circle who think with Mr. Howells that the 
highest praise a book could have is that no 
one could possibly remember whether one had 
read it or not. 

Some of the characters are fine, but it is a 
little too much to ask us to regard as *¢ fine, 


Broad, straight brim, outer covering of 


Soft 


Rope of large jet beads round 


and brave, and upright, and generous, so fine 
a mind and so high a soul,’’ the hero, Pope 
Rey, who does not scruple to tell repeated 
and bare-faced lies. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HAS EATEN, 
BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 


This is another of the ‘* married in haste *’ 
series, treated in a somewhat original fashion, 
at least to those who have arrived at the con- 
clusion that human nature always turns by 
divine right to the easiest way out of any 
given difficulty. Priscilla Momerie lives her 
life out triumphantly, and unconscious of her 
victory, in the face of the impossible. 


The book touches intelligently and sympa- 
thetically on the socia! problems. The great 
forces called the masses, for whose train- 
ing such multitudes of suggestions are offer 
on every hand, are here found quiet and su 
dued, following in the train of a won 
who had loved them, a veritable Una and he; 
lions. 

The book is worth reading. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE FATE OF THE ACADEMY-—ART EXHIBI- 
TIONS VERY POORLY PATRONIZED 


He future of the National Academy of 

I Design of this city is at this writing 

a subject of serious discussion and 
some anxiety to its friends. The proposition 
** favoring a co-operative alliance for business 
purposes only, with other existing art corpor- 
ations in this city,’’ was voted down by a con 
siderable majority at the recent special meet- 
ing, as was expected, and as, indeed, was 
but natural, considering the form in which it 
was presented, the party of the second part, 
the other societies, not having taken any action 
in the matter, if, in fact, it had been officially 
brought to their knowledge. Thus resolved 
to trust to its own resources and naaintain its 
complete independence, the older organization 
is confronted by the fact that it no longer pos- 
sesses any certain source of income outside of 
the interest on its capital, and—a more seri- 
ous certainty, but one to which it resolutely 
shuts its eyes—that its dignity and prestige 
are seriously impaired. 

To meet the loss of income from its exhi- 
bitions, propositions have been made to convert 
the lower story of the present building on 
Fourth Avenue into stores, and to pursue the 
same method with the new building, wher- 
ever it may be located, but the older mem- 
bers, sticklers for the dignity of a complete 
art building, do not look with much favor on 
these mercantile methods. It has even been 
proposed lately that no building at all be 
erected, that rooms be hired for the schools 
and for office work, and galleries, in the Fine 
Arts Society building or elsewhere, whenever 
any exhibitions are to be held. By this pro- 
cedure the finances of the organization would 
be placed on a sound basis, the accumulated 
capital and the funds from the sale of the 
present property forming a respectable capital, 
which could be judiciously invested. But 
this course of action will be, probably, con- 
sidered as undignified, and as calculated to 
very seriously injure whatever pres- 
tige, importance and value the Acad- 
emy may have as a great educational 
institution. 

It is stated that the income from 
exhibitions has been declining for the 
last twenty years, until to-day it is 
almost a negligible quantity. Some- 
thing more than the establishment 
of various other art institutions, the numer- 
ous displays in the gallecies of the foreign 
dealers, etc., is responsible for this curious 
decline ; neither institutions nor men being 
permitted to continue in a long course of in- 
judicious methods without finally arriving at 
disagreeable results. The many years during 
which the Academy has maintained its narrow 
and intolerant course—to the point of refusing 
admission as associates to the prize-winners in 
its own competitions, for instance—have not 
been without fruit in alienating popular in- 
terest. Many of its own members have been 
brought to admit that there was no longer 
much profit or honor to be gained by ex- 
hibiting in its semi-annuab displays ; and the 
artists outside its sacred folds long ago recog- 
nized that to be admitted to the privilege of 
its walls was no evidence of artistic merit. 
This, after all, is the crucial test of the value 
of an art institution, and it is one to which 
the younger society, that of the American 
Artists, so-called, responds no better than the 
Academy. To be a member of an art organ- 
ization that, while making the broadest 
claims, is in reality governed by a narrow 
clique is, naturally, no honor to any artist. 
As has been pointed out in these columns, 
the painters and sculptors in this country have 
not yet, as a body, secured for themselves 
sufficient social or professional dignity and 
importance to be able to carry things off suc- 
cessfully in this high-handed way. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


Fig. 1813—Morning shopping gown of Nile-green 
cactus cloth, with rough black surface. Untrimmed 
gorea skirt, walking length, and round, seamless 
bodice, with gigot sleeves. Triple collar of Nile- 
green crépe velvet, edged with black sequin gimp. 
Green velvet girdle, with long, narrow tabs on skirt. 
Velvet choker, dotted with black sequins. j 

Fig. 1874—Beige ribbed silk ** at home*’ prin- 
cesse gown, Wide untrimmed skirt. Front bodice 
drapery molded to figure by four emerald buttons, 
leaving plait in the centre. Gigot sleeves. Black 
guipure lace cape, very undulated, lined with deep 
rose pink corded silk. Wired edge of jet passemen- 
terie Jetted choker. : 

Fig. 1843—Marie Antoinette reception toilette of 
chameleon poult de soie, in brown, blue and lilac, 
Front panels of white satin, laid in folds, narrow 
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SUMMER FABRICS 


(From 19 cents up to 50 cents per yard. ) 


T seems very early in the season for 
] lawns, Swiss muslins, organdies and 
kindred materials to make their ap- 
pearance, yet here they are in full array, and 
in such variety of dyes as has seldom been 
seen. Many of the new importations of or- 
gandies are lovely enough to serve as evening 
gowns for young girls. 

Here is one with a pale pink ground, with 
faint tiny foliage in a deeper tint, and here 
and there a pansy in yellow and deep rose. 
This pansy pattern is repeated in different 
colors on green, white and pale blue grounds. 
A green organdie is strewn with groups and 
bunches of smali flowers in natural tints ; 
another, also green, has a pattern of yellow 
roses and foliage of a darker green than the 
ground ; athird is of pale blue, the ground 
divided by groups of narrow white stripes, 
each group far apart, On the blue ground 
are exquisite little bouquets of pink and yel- 
low flowers. These are all from thirty to 
thirty-one inches wide, and cost 35 cents per 
yard. 

Persian muslins are organdies with Persian 
patterns, and are very rich looking. They 
come in many colors, each melting into the 
other, and are not as conspicuous as would 


seem. They are thirty inches wide, and are 
to be had for 35 cents per yard. Some of the 
most attractive of the new organdies have 
chiné grounds, with floral designs in the 
same or a contrasting color, and cross lines of 
white, with tiny white embroidered leaf. 
For instance, a clouded or chiné ground of 
green and white is crossed with delicate white 
lines at intervals, dotted with embroidered 


Vandyke écru lace laid between. Open blue veivet 
pallens round and belted, with white satin and lace 
plastron. Lace fichu drapery, knotted, with large 
bow and bunch of violets across the bust. Gigot 
sleeves and lace cuffs. Blue velvet plaited collar, 
with front tabs, lined with white satin, overlaid with 
lace. 

Fig 1946 —Afternoon tea princesse gown of pale 
electric blue tace-cloth. Bodice round, tight-fitting 
Jeweled girdle. Moderately gored skirt, untrimmed, 
Gigot sleeves, long wrists embroidered in white sou- 
tache. Pale dahlia velvet collar, high in the back. 
Pointed at waist, bordered by wide bands of chin- 
chilla, fastened above girdle with white satin ro- 
settes. Strass button centres. White satin plastron, 
with white lace ruffled jabot and choker. 

Fig. 1973 —Dowager's tea gown, princesse model, 
built of rose-gray bengaline moiré. Skirt demi-train 
and untrimmed. Front panel, V-shape, of yellow 
satin, draped in jonquil yellow, white and black 
striped gauze plissé, edged with quillings of black 
and yellow chiffon. Plastron of biack satin, draped 
with beaded chiffon. Yellow velvet revers, em- 
broidered in fine jet, bordered with chiffon quillings, 
Bengaline, gigot sleeves, lace at wrists. Triple 
lace jabot and choker. 
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leaves. The pattern shows groups of mauve 
flowers and green foliage scattered over the 
surface. This lovely design is repeated in 
blue, with self colored flowers ; in lilac, with 
rose-colored flowers ; gray, with stone-colored 
pattern ; and yellow, with pale blue and buff 
design. The price of this variety is 45 cents 
per yard, the width thirty-one inches, 
Dotted white Swiss muslins are ,printed 
with tiny black stripes and strewn with Dres- 
dren bouquets ; others have green and mauve 
stripes with bunches of colored roses on the 
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DON OF ST. LOUIS——-A THOROUGHBRED 
AFRICAN GREYHOUND 


VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


mauve stripe ; others have pale blue stripes 
with pink rosebud pattern, and in all the em- 
broidered dot is small and close. These mus- 
lins are thirty inches wide, and cost 50 cents 
per yard. 

Lawns appear in deep and rich colorings 
this year, as well as in pale and delicate tints. 
Some of them are woven with tiny cord stripes 
of the color of the ground, and this makes 
them stronger. A rich mauve lawn with 
lines of the same color has a small Japanes- 
que pattern in white. This same white pat- 
tern is repeated in dark blue, pale blue and 
yellow. They are thirty-one inches in width 
and are 25 cents per yard. 

That very attractive wash fabric imported 
by a well-known house, and known as Teviot 
suiting, was shown in new patterns and color- 
ings this year. It is a solid, strong fabric of 
rather loose weave, softer and more pliable 
than duck suiting, and is admirable for travel- 
ing, tennis, yachting, shopping and cycling 
costumes. A pretty example shows a pale 
mauve ground, over which is woven tiny 
checks ‘of a darker shade; over all are very 
narrow black lace stripes. Stripes of pale 
green on white, pale blue on white, and red 
on white make another variety of this desir- 
able fabric, and there are checks, broken 
lines, and solid colors with self-tinted dots, 
all making an attractive variety from which 
to choose. This material is twenty-nine 
inches in width, and sells for the uniform 
price of thirty-five cents per yard 

Another charming fabric, resembling piqué, 
is the Ascot suiting, which comes in narrow 
white stripes on pale tinted grounds, narrow 
colored stripes on white grounds, and alternate 
stripes of the same width in white and écru, 
white and cardinal, and soon. These goods 
sell for 25 cents per yard and are twenty-nine 
inches wide 

The best French percales are 25 cents the 
yard and are thirty-two inches wide. This 
is an excellent material for hard service, and 
makes pretty summer morning costumes, 
children’s shirt waists, and as shirtings for 
men is very desirable. Some new patterns 
are the following: a rich ruby ground with 


white lines nearly half an inch apart, a navy 
blue ground with tiny white flower petals 
scattered over the surface, a white ground 
with tiny rings of jet black, pink and pale 





blue with white rings, and lilac with small 
polka dots. 

For 19 cents per yard are pretty printed 
dimities with scattered floral patterns on a 
white ribbed ground, and there is a heavy 
linen fabric in plain solid colors of navy blue, 
soldier blue, Nile green, olive, terra cotta and 
brown, thirty-two inches wide, which sells 
for 35 cents per yard 

Ecru batiste, so useful for summer wear, 
and which, when trimmed with écru em- 
broidery and lace, is so pretty for afternoon 
toilettes, also useful for street wear in the city 
and for general utility. It comes quite plain 
and in various degrees of sheerness, and also 
comes in corded stripes, enclosing one of a 
bright color either in red or dark blue. This 
line of color is very pretty and gives the key- 
note for trimming, which often comes to 
match, 

An écru batiste with tiny cord lines in red, 
enclosed in white half an inch apart, makes 
a charming gown when trimmed with em- 
broidery to match. This material, which is 
thirty-two inches wide, may be purchased for 
50 cents per yard. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


SPAIN’S TREATMENT OF HER COLONIES 


Hen, after the full of Napoleon, the 

\ \ House of Bourbon was restored to 

the throne of Spain, that thor- 
oughly corrupt monarch, Ferdinand vut., 
found it incumbent upen him to fit out expe- 
ditions to reduce the South and Central 
American Colonies, which were in revolt. 
During the time of the rule of the House of 
Bonaparte these colonies had paid little atten- 
tion to Napoleon’s summons to them to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of his brother, 
Joseph, and by establishing councils every- 
where, which governed in Ferdinand’s name, 
they had, in a measure, learned self-govern- 
ment. This was fatal to the re-establishment 
of Spanish control. For three centuries these 
colonies had remained: bound to Spain, and 
during all that time little had been done for 
their development, in spite of their magnifi- 
cent resources, and their trade had been 
crippled by the prohibition to import any but 
Spanish goods, or to send their exports to any 
other than Spanish buyers. The Inquisition 
was all powerful and freedom of conscience 
less possible than freedom of action. Spanish 
officials used their opportunities to’ wring 
money from those under their rule, and there 
was much violence and oppression. 

From 1810, when the struggle began in 
Mexico, until 1824, when Peru achieved her 
independence, Spain tried in a more or less 
desultory fashion to cope with one rebellious 
colony after another, but the power whose 
navy had been the terror of the seas in the 
sixteenth century was reduced to buying a 
couple of worn-out ships from Russia, and 
was overmatched. The long civil war be- 
tween Ferdinand’s party and the Carlists was 
sapping the strength of the Spanish govern- 
ment, and corruption did the rest. The Holy 
Alliance wished to interfere on the other side 
of the world as it had done in Spain, but 
England was the greatest naval power of the 
time, and without her co-operation it was im- 
possible. The trade she was acquiring with 
these newly independent Spanish states was 
too valuable to her to be given back to Spain’s 
mismanagement, and, with Canning as Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, the independence of 
these Spanish colonies was recognized by 
England in 1825. The position that would 
be taken by the United States in case of any 
interference by the Holy Alliance in behalf of 
Spain, had been stated two years before in 
President Monroe’s message, and the matter 
was now settled for all time. 


THE LOYALTY OF CUBA 


During the long period when her sister 
colonies were struggling for their indepen- 
dence Cuba continued loyal to Spain, al- 
though she was no better governed. 

In 1833 Ferdinand vii. died, having re-es- 
tablished the old Castilian law permitting 
women in the direct line to take precedence 
of menin the indirect, and was succeeded by 
his three-year-old daughter, Isabella, her 
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mother, Christina, being made Regent. 
Matters in Spain were coming to a crisis—or, 
rather, to one of many crises—and in 1837 
Christina was obliged to give her consent to 
a new constitution, But this wave of reform 
spent itself before it touched Cuba, and at 
that time the last hope of proper recognition 
of their rights by the home government died 
out in Cuba, and since then there have been 
five insurrections in that much-enduring is- 
land. 

In 1868 the most serious revolt broke out, 
and for ten years the insurgents held out 
against the whole power of Spain, Finally 
General Martinez Campos was sent with 
25,000 additional troops to end the matter, 
and over a year later reported the submission 
of the insurgents. He returned to Spain 
pledged to obtain for Cuba certain constitu- 
tional reforms, and, as Prime Minister in the 
ensuing year, he urged these reforms upon a 
newly elected Cortes, Some measures were 
successfully passed: slavery was abolished, 
and the island was allowed the privilege of 
sending deputies to the Cortes. Cuba now 
represented sixteen Senators and thirty Dep- 
uties in the Spanish Legislature. The Gov- 
ernor-General is assisted by a Council of ad 
ministration, nominated by royal decree, not 
chosen by the Cubans, 
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ration, has endured for a year, and its end is not 
yet in sight. At its beginning the insurrec- 
tionists would have accepted a proposition to 
yield to Cuba entire self-government in inter- 
nal affairs, but now they have determined 
not to stop short of the establishment of a 
Cuban republic. They consider the Marquis 
of Santa Lucia the President of the Republic 
—a gentleman nearly eighty years old. 

That many reforms are most urgently 
needed in Cuba even the Spaniards do not 
deny. It is asserted that the liberal element 
in the Cortes were on the point of granting 
reforms, and that a little more patience would 
have resulted in the peaceful accomplishment 
of the desires of the best elements in the 
island. Brigandage has been rife in Cuba for 
years, and it is supposed that all the rougher 
inhabitants of the island have thrown them- 
selves on the side of the rebels, and in so 
doing have prejudiced their cause. Some 
think that Spain will win once more in the 
long run, and that the result of this conflict 
wil be the indefinite postponement of consti- 
tutional reforms. 


A WORD IN BEHALF OF THE CUBANS 


In the Contemporary Review for January 
the Hon. Hubert Howard gives a brief account 
of Five Weeks With the Cuban Insurgents, 


[1827] Dinner and operatoilette. White flowered velset gown, tulips and 
roses. Broad tablier front to full plain demi-train skirt of tulip red antique 


velvet. 


Rococo design worked in colored silks and Strass on white satin. Open 


tight-fitting pointed bodice décolleté, jeweled velvet stomacher to match panel 


below, filled in with gold spangled white lisse. 


THE SPANIARDS DID NOT CARRY OUT THE 
PROMISED REFORM 


But, though theoretically the sons of this 
province enjoy already as citizens of the Span- 
ish nation the same rights as their brethren 
of the peninsula, the Cubans have claimed 
that the pledges given by Campos have not 
been fulfilled, and discontent and disaffection 
have been steadily increasing among them. 
The present rebellion has been long in prepa- 


Full elbow sleeves. 


and tries, with some success, to enlist the 
sympathies of his readers with their struggles. 
This gentleman, it may be remembered, 
created some excitement when he joined the 
insurgents, and the impression got abroad that 
he had thrown in his lot with them. Judg- 
ing by his short stay, however, and by his 
own account, he was merely indulging a spirit 
of adventure, and the satisfaction he gives our 
curiosity makes us judge him _leniently. 
The article is worth reading. 
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irrec- 
on to PHILANTHROPY SERIES mon story to hear, ‘* That little plant you 
inter- THE FLOWER MISSION gave me is a foot high,’’ or, ‘* My 
nined (See illustration on page 88.)- ° geranium has blossomed all summer.’’ In- 
of a “ A pitcher of mignonette deed, the demand for plants has been so 
Irguls In a tenement’s highest casement— great, and the touching appeals for ‘* some- 
ublic Queer sort of flowerpot—yet thing to grow’”’ so many, that the mission 
ge cay by eg ay now carries on a thriving business with slips 
ently To the little sick child in the basement— These are given with directions for their care, 
> not The pitcher ped nen s and it is truly surprising how often success 
ment in the ———- aghast covoment. crowns the endeavors of some mite who has 
ating His triolet, written by the author of - watered and watched patiently until, as if by 
yould The Story of a New York House— a miracle, the first little green shoot came 
ment suggested probably by some actual out. What these plants accomplish for good 
| the bouquet which he saw when passing through can scarcely be told. Not only do they glad- 
a for one of the overcrowded, downtown streets den the eyes, but they mean one little spot 
gher —has always seemed to epitomize the good of cleanliness and order in the midst of dirt 
1em- work which the Flower Mission accorhplishes. and chaos. They inculcate regular habits, 
Nn so It is all very well for the bacteriologist to de- for a plant must be watered daily ; and in the 
ome clare that dying flowers are a continual source gradual growth of leaf and flower is given a 
the of disease, for the practical minded to show how 
flict much more permanent good could be done by 
nsti- directing the same amount of money and en- 
ergy into more practical paths than the giving 
away of flowers, but still, when all is told, the 
blossoms are 
vary “ A garden in heaven set 
ount To the little sick child in the basement.” 
nts, In 1840 the Flower Mission was started 
by Miss Ella Russell, a lover of flowers and 
plants, who in her work among the poor 
[2050] [1917] 
realized what a boon an occasional blossom 
was to those who were lying ill between the 
narrow, hot walls of some small room in a 
tenement house, where there was nothing for 
them to gaze upon which would in any way 
’ divert their minds from their sufferings. 
Beginning with a few bouquets out of Miss 
Russell's, garden, the mission spread until 
now the gathering of violets and daisies by 
school children in the country, and the sending 
hampers of blossoms from luxurious private 
gardens, has come to be a regular summer 
duty in many of the towns and villages in 
our vicinity. The express companies agree to 
bring all packages free of charge, and on 
Monday and Thursday during the months 
from May until] October a number of ladies 
meet in the Parish House of All Souls’ 
Church, where the flowers are taken out of 
their wrappings, tied in bunches and given out 
for distribution. Missionaries, visiting nurses, 
sisters, deaconesses and the clergy who work 
down town are glad of the flowers to brighten 
their daily rounds. When the sun is blazing 
down on the scorching city the blooms are 
perhaps the only fresh things which the bed- 
ridden poor see for months. 
With all its able workers the mission con- 
tinually asks for more helping hands to tie up 
the flowers. Any one who has to be detained 
in the city during the summer cannot spend 
a pleasanter or more profitable morning than 
in the cool room in the Parish House amid 
the fragrant flowers. But perish- 
able cut flowers are not the only 
resource of the mission. In the 
course of the summer many 
potted plants reach them, and 
these bring the most unbounded 
joy to the hearts of 
those to whom they 
are given. The den- 
izens of the tene- 
m ments have none of 
, the difficulties _in : YU fp 
: raising plants which tA 4 Vy t//,// UU Pe 
4 attend on steam yy iif A Gee» / a] | / Yi f 
t heat, gas and the , Dihiiyplff eal SY eke id, ff , 
2 other unwholesome a mah 7 Moll. Wi) : 
$ luxuries of up-town —= : 
. [1821] houses. It is a com- [1795] i 
. Fig. 1821—Matron’s walking gown of Irish frieze, collar. Hat of brown felt. Bruges lace barb, tied in large bow in front, with brown crépon. Full gored skirt, festooned round the 4 





gray, brown and blue mixture. Gored skirt, with Fig. 2050—Theatre wrap of white cloth. Cape long wide ends. ‘ +3 ; bottom with jetted lace, and jettedcord. Eton jacket 1 
deep facing of brown printed velvet, diapered in short on the shoulders, caught up by the plaits, held Fig. 1917—Hat mount, in gray chiné ribbon, with bodice, with beurre cloth fronts let in, festooned 4 
orange and blue. Jacket bodice, basque faced with by three Strass buttons. Extremely undulating edge, bright blue velvet edge, upstanding loop and end similarly. Jacket fronts lined with mink and rolling 5 
velvet. Plastron vest, gigot sleeves and collar of bordered by many rows of alternating fine gold braid wired. over, forming outside trimming. Whits satin ; 


printed velvet, with brown satin rosettes at sidesof and claret red silk cord. Claret velvet high collar. Fig. 1795—Young matron's visiting gown of plastron, jetted lace front, crépon sleevesen gigot. ; 















glimpse of development. The mission work 
is closed in October, except for the week 
preceding Christmas, when contributions of 
holly greens, evergreens, wreaths and mottoes 
are in order. These are distributed through 
the homes which received the flowers in the 
summer, and through the hospitals on the 
East River islands. The mission is supported 
entirely by voluntary ccntributions, and the 
work 1s in the hands only of those who do it 
for love. Imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
and Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, 
Baltimore, in fact most of the large cities, 
have missions modeled on a similar plan. 

There are also four or five philanthropic 
associations in town, which combine the dis- 
tribution of flowers with their other work. 
The orders for packing given by the society 
are worth the attention to those who send 
flowers, either to the mission or to their 
friends, Cover the bottom of the box with 
damp paper; sprinkle each layer of flowers, 
and lay a sheet of damp paper between them. 
At the top use several sheets well wet, as it is 
the best possible non-conductor of heat. 

The Flower Mission also collects and gives 
away delicacies for the sick, but this article 
has been confined to the original more pic- 
turesque field, which the water color drawn 
by Mrs. Kenyon Cox illustrates so perfectly. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


BY LAYTON BREWER 


Rs. Jerrold had sent for me, and I 
M had come—** Yes,”’ she said, pur- 
suing the somewhat confidential 
conversation we were holding. ‘* Yes, 1 
am. I’m going to break it off.”’ 

‘¢ All right. If it’s for the best,’’ I as- 
sented. 

‘« He’s so pedantic, so tiresomely instruc- 
tive, that he bores me to death. And I like 
Daisy so much, evin though she may be a 
trifle unbending , prssoaeed 

‘*Unbending |! The Venus de Milo is an 
acrobat in contrast to that stately person.’’ 

Mrs. Jerrold reproved me severely: ‘* It’s 
lightly gotten, lightly gone with you. You 
ought to be ashamed of your audacity in even 
holding an opinion about such a girl as Miss 
Ransom ’’ —more thoughtfully: ‘‘I must 
really give up Daisy, though, unless she drops 
her Mr. Blake. I can’t bear meeting him 





so often. I am so sick of hypnotism and its 
kindred evils. And you must help me, you 
know.” 


‘Well, I won’t.’’ 

‘¢ You won’t?”’ 

I looked away. ‘*No; the chap who had 
the sublime courage to ask that girl to marry 
him deserves any reward he desires. I have 
my opinion of his taste 1n laurels, but I shan’t 
conspire to pluck them from his brow.”’ 

‘¢T thought perhaps you would help me.’ 
Mrs. Jerrold sighed and looked out of the 
window. ‘‘I did not know,”’ she continued, 
softly, ‘‘that there had been anything be- 
tween you and Miss Ransom.”’ 

‘€ There never has !’’ I exclaimed, with 
heat, 

Mrs. Jerrold smiled a dreary little smile. 
She was still gazing out the window, at the 
sky—away, afar off. I rose from my chair 
and stood over her for a minute, then I went 
back to the other end of her little drawing- 
room, and from there I called out, ** I will.”’ 

Mrs. Jerrold is very forgiving. She turned 
around in her chair and called out brightly, 
‘*Oh, don’t sit moping over there. Come 
here—don’t bother to bring it any closer. 
Now, you will do just as I tell you, of 


course ?’”’ 

** Of course,”’ I echoed. 

‘¢] wonder—’’ she said, reflectively, ‘‘I 
wonder—good gracious ; yes, I believe I have 
it. If you only have the courage.’’ As 
Mrs. Jerrold looked at me I thought I had; 
she continued, with a little glance that cau- 
tioned me to look between the lines, ‘* It’s a 
risk.”” 

‘¢For me?’ I asked. 

‘< And for me, perhaps.”’ 

I thought I would adopt a different line to 
develop matters. ‘Is virtue to be its own 


award again, or am I to get something tangi- 
ble out of this ? 

‘* A kiss, perhaps, if you know when to 
take—from Miss Ransom,’’ she added, in 
And just then a couple of 


»» 


plenty of time. 








cards were brought in. ‘* Are people coming 
here this afternoon ?’’ I inquired. 

‘¢Yes; justafew. And Daisy and Blake. 
No; you mustn’t go. Now, don’t disap- 
point me, please, and listen when he be- 
gins to—Why, my dear Clara, I amso glad 
to see you. Miss Hastings, let me present 
Mr. Wilson.’’ And that was all the prelim- 
inary instructions I received. 

I was assured that Mrs, Jerrold’s plan, 
whatever it was, was not so recent an inspira- 
tion as she pretended it to be, but, neverthe- 
less, I had no inkiing of what she had in 
mind. I did have, however, a pronounced 
hint to work upon, and certainly, any oppor- 
tunity to closely approach the exceedingly 





over it. He was a pseudo-scientist, and his 
fad was hypnotism. Every time I saw him 
he had grown to be a trifle more objectionable 
than at our previous meeting, and now the 
distant murmur of his approaching hobby 
scattered a crowd in far less time than would 
an ordinary runaway, from which one had to 
fear mere physical extinction. How any 
girl, especially so handsome a person as Miss 
Ransom, could have engaged herself to him, 
was a baffling mystery. 

I had been some time engaging in a dia- 
logue which fortunately required no thought, 
and left me free to speculate on what was in 
store for me, when Blake and his fiancée were 
announced. Mrs. Jerrold made them the 
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THE FLOWER MISSION—SEE PHILANTHROPY 
Reproduced from a Water Color by Louise King Cox 


difficile Miss Ransom would be enough out 
of the ordinary to attract my attention. I 
skeptically smiled at contemplating the 
achievement. Time was when I might have 
seriously considered it, but now I knew bet- 
ter. Yet I believed that Mrs. Jerrold had 
not spoken it in jest. I was perplexed, but 
at the same time, rather pleased at Mrs. Jer- 
rold’s calm reliance on my ability to read her 
wishes and her faith, that I would discreetly 
execute them. 

Mrs. Jerrold, by the way, was entirely in 
the right about Blake. Except that I con- 
sidered Miss Ransom to merit her impending 
doom, I should not have hesitated a moment 
in pledging myself to any action that Mrs. 
Jerrold thought necessary to save a young girl’s 
life from the shadow that Blake would throw 
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guests of honor, and when they had had tea 
and things, she endeavored to lead Blake into 
talk on some topic of interest of the day. I 
thought it best to hear all that was said, and 
moved over to Mrs. Jerrold’s tea-table to talk 
to a girl with a nice low voice. The com- 
pany had grown by this time; perhaps six or 
seven girls and half as many men were there. 

Despite Mrs. Jerrold’s efforts, Blake was 
soon off on the remarkable phenomona re- 
cently—etc.,—and people began to shrink 
away from him. For the fleeting space of a 
second Mrs. Jerrold’s eye telegraphed to 
mine. I blindly prepared for something, still 
groping after light and nursing my courage, 
upon which my uncertainty was making per- 
ceptible inroads. Mrs. Jerrold was listening 
to Blake with an affectation of interest ; 








presently she called out to a clever girl, who 
has an intense hatred for Blake, and is proud 
of it, who reluctantly came to her; and thus 
by degrees she drew us all about Blake and 
herself. Her power in holding us all there 
was marvellous. 

‘Oh, tell me, please, Mr. Blake,’’ she 
said, interrupting one of his interminable pe- 
riods, and then she hesitated. 

‘* Why, certainly— what?’’ And without 
awaiting areply, he hurriedon: ‘* Of course 
I don’t pretend to any great knowledge on this 
subject ; in fact, the more one studies it, the 
more profound appear the depths into which no 
authority can throw light. But still, I have 
followed most recent research, to say nothing 
of the early investigations, and I daresay | 
sha.l be able to answer any technical questions 
relating to the production of hynosis, the phe- 
nomena of the hypnotic state, etc.”” 

‘Do you really believe in telepathic sug- 
gestion ?*’ questioned the girl Mrs. Jerrold 
had called first. From the glib fashion in 
which she adopted his vernacular, I fancied 
her to be a fellow-conspirator. 

*¢ Assuredly, if the subject assumes a state 
of complete passivity, and the rapport between 
him and the operator is sufficiently estab- 
lished. But to successfully perform that 
experiment, the operator must be partially 
self-hypnotized, and the subject must be pe- 
culiarly sensitive.’’ 

**And could one be made to do quite re- 
markable things without a word having been 
spoken ?’’ questioned another girl. 

** Yes; anything. Except what the sub- 
ject’s lifelong principles and habits would 
prohibit by anto-suggestion, which is to 
say sy 





** How interesting !”’ exclaimed the second 
conspirator, who had disposed of the whole 
subject in my hearing on a previous afternoon 
as bosh. 

‘TI declare I shall go to the next exhibition 
I hear of,’’ cried Mrs. Jerrold, with equal 
enthusiasm. 

Blake was beginning to feel the intoxica- 
tion of the interest never hitherto manifested 
in his subject or his erudition. Lights 
gleamed in his eyes, and he was becoming 
mad. ‘*I know I could operate successfully 
if I could obtain a subject;’’ he cried, ‘I 
have done it before. But he must not be 
antagonistic to the truth, and—lI say, is there 
any one here who has ever been hypno- 
tized ?”” 

Before any one replied, somebody suggested 
Miss Ranscm as likely to be highly sensitive 
to Blake’s influence, but she blushingly re 
fused to experiment, although she was evi- 
dently very proud of the attention he was 
attracting. 

**Then I am afraid nobody will;”’ and 
Mrs. —- looked around at everybody but 
me, while she expectantly tapped her tea-cup. 

Telepathy, or some other of Blake’s inter- 
esting forces, prompted me that my cue was 
presented. ‘*See here, Blake,’’ I said, ‘*I 
believe something of the kind was done to 
me a good many years ago. I don’t remem- 
ber much about it, but I know that they said 
I was a singularly good subject, if that’s what 
you call’em. At any rate, my people would 
never let me do it again, because I was so up- 
set afterward.” 

** By Jove, why haven’t you told me that 
before; I always knew your skepticism was 
assumed. Now, what is the use of intelligent 
men like you endeavoring to retard the ad- 
vance of science, when you know in your 
hearts ry 

**Tt is foolish,’” I admitted. Mrs. Jer- 
rold had signalled to her friend that all was 
going well, so I continued: ‘*I don't mind 
letting you try it again, although I must i 

**Never mind that now, you must believe 
in it. You do believe in it, too, if you've 
once felt its influence. Don’t try to blind 
your mind to light, man. Here, you take 
this chair. Now everybody must keep per- 
fectly quiet, and above all things, don’t ex- 
press doubts if you have them, or even think 
them, if you can help it. May I dim the 
light a little, Mrs. Jerrold, so that I can 
obtain better control over his mind, you 
know?” 

Everybody aided in the preparations, It 
occurred to me to be glad that no intimate 
friends of mine were among the men. Blake 
regarded me already as an inanimate instru- 
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Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 
Fibre Chamois. 


REDFERN, 
LaDigs TaiLon — masir 
Make 
210 FIFTH Ava.,. New YORK 
Amertcan Fibre Chamots Co. 
Times Building, N.P 
GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 
letter received a few days 
from Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell, which we think, may be 
service 


318 WEST 77th ST., 
M¢bssrs. Redfern, NEw YORK, August 14, «895. 

210 Fifth Avenue. 

—h Kindly make up for mes bm | 
esterday, using as you sugges Fibre 
my dy in the waist for warmth, an in the skirt and 

ive them that very stylish and bouffant ef. 
oy “thn that the moreen petticoat does not pive he’ 
the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois So 
naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi. 
tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 
than useless 


Trul 
uous)” wate LILLIAN RUSSELL. 











UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is the BEST SHAIMPOOING AGENT Known 


Pure, mild, and antiseptic—it removes Dandruff, allays 
Itching, prevents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and 
healthful. 


“‘ Packer’s Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing 
in irritable conditions of the skin.’ 


*—Med, and Surg. Rep. 
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YOU can’t tell a balky horse = | 
his looks and you're just as likely to || 
be deceived in a bicycle. There’s no 
better guide when buying a whcel 
than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it's 
a guarantee of strength, speed and 
reliability. A name that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models, $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. 
For children and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, $40, $50, $60, $75. 

Send for Monarch book, 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Lake, Halsted an.! 
Fulton Sts., j 


CHICAGO. 
New York, 
83 Reade St., 
San Francisco, 
3 &5 Front Ct. 



































The Pansy 


pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
. 2 os 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 wate, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


| THE PANSY CORSET COMPANY 










Don’t buy cheap, trashy bindings 
that are dear at any price, 


| You pay but a trifle 


VELVETEEN 
| SKIRT BINDINGS 


| and 






more for 








save your time, your mcney and your 
| dress 
Look for **S. H. 


and take no other. 


& M.”” on the label 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 
City. 











Leng, Medium and Shortwaists, seld at $1.00, $1.25, 
| $1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 
write te 


| R. & Q., M'frs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 





Grand Winter Bivoureton 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWINSGHEN ESPET SER 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York, February 4, 1896, to Azores (Pa- 
yal), Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by 
rail), Malta, the Pirzus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo 
by rail), Port Said, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Da- 
mascus), Smyrna, Constantinople, through the Straits 
of Messina, Palermo, Naples (Rome by rail), Ville- 
| franche, Marseilles, Palma (Balearic Islands), Mal- 
| aga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage. round trip, $520, $620, $720, 
| and upwards, according to accommodations 
| Passengers will alee be accepted for the 

following ports: Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers. 

Price passage $100 and upwards; to Alex- 

andria $200 and upwards ; to Marseilles via 

Algiers ‘our Mediterranean service), from 

$120 and upwards, according to accommo- 

dations. For further particulars app y to 
| A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N, Y. City. 


Corset Com- | 


as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, and 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Coids, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Aur Pas- 
sages 


HAS NO EQUAL 


: ~ Vapo-Cresolene is the active 
medicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- 
infectant known toscience. The Vaporizing Appa- 
ratus is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest 
method for destroying infection. For sale by all 
druggists. Write for pamphlet. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
ScHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts 
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ment in his hands, awaiting a motive power 
from his mighty will. 

‘© Now, Mr. Blake,’’ said the girl who 
disliked him mcst, ‘‘you mustn’t tell him 
what to do. No oral suggestions ; 3; it’s to be 
telepathic, you know.’ 

** That is very difficult,’ answered Blake, 
**but you will see.’’ And he placed a chair 
directly in front of mine. 

** But how shall we know he is doing what 
you have willed him to do?’’ objected the 
same girl. Blake was about to show temper 
at this continued interruption, when Mrs. 
Jerrold cried, “Oh, I know! You 
must tell me, Mr. Blake, what you intend to 
suggest to him, and I shall write it down, and 
there you will have absolute proof if anyone 
doubts your power.”’ 

** And make it something unusual, that he 
wouldn’t be likely to think of doing himself, 
to prevent coincidence,’’ suggested another. 

** Something to paralyze the whole outfit,’ 
prompted a chap, whose sporting sympathies 
had never before been enlisted in such re- 
search. : 

Blake thought for a minute. ‘*I’ll just do 
that,’’ he said, with a superior smile ; and he 
leaned over Mrs. Jerrold’s shoulder to whisper 
to her. 

**No, Really, you mustn’t do that,”’ 
Mrs. Jerrold was heard to remonstrate ; ‘* why, 
just think——~’’ 

‘* Write it down,”’ said Blake, grimly ; 
and he came over to resume his seat in front 
of me. As Mrs. Jerrold scribbled his in- 
tended suggestion on a card, the other con- 
spirator peeked over her shoulder and giggled, 
but nobody else was allowed to look. When 
she had finished writing, she said: ** And 
you shall keep it, Mr. Blake, and there will 
be my handwriting in your possession, so no- 
body can say I wrote another afterward,’’ and 
she handed him the card. He was too ex- 
cited to read it, and with a hasty glance, 
thrust it into his pocket. 

Finally Blake obtained silence, and his final 
instructions were: ‘*Don’t spoil this with 
any more fooling. Don’t try to argue with 
him when he is asleep. Don’t cross him 
under any circumstances, no matter what he 
tries to do, for it will awaken him suddenly, 
and that produces serious nervous disorders. 
And don’t try to ridicule him.’’ Then he 
said to me, much more gently : ‘* Now, relax 
your Will. Stare straight into my eyes. So. 
Don’t resist. You will begin to feel languid 
directly. Your legs and arms are growing 
heavier. Your eyes burn. You are sleepy. 
You are about to go to sleep.’’ Meanwhile 
he was staringinto my eyes and making a few 
vague passes before my face with his hands, I 
did not even smile. After he had repeated 
his formula once or twice, and I had grown 
tired of it, and of the unpleasant little eyes 
into which I was gazing, I judged it to be 
nearly time to feel the influence of his spell, 
and I slipped a little deeper into my chair and 
half closed my eyes, taking care to hang the 
lids so that I might see my surroundings 
without appearing to do so. A gentle hum 
of surprise greeted Blake’s remarkable success, 
which he promptly hushed, without interrupt- 
ing his occupation of staring at me and will- 
ing. 

I was rather sorry that I didn’t know what 
he wanted me to do, as I naturally felt some 
curiosity about it; but I hadn’t discovered yet 
what Mrs. Jerrold wanted me to do, and that 
was of much greater importance. Suddenly 
my blindness was dissipated, and I recognized 
her whole beautiful plan, or most of it, at 
any rate. Without daring to hesitate to dis- 
cuss the matter with what Blake called my 
objective intelligence, I rose stiffly from my 
chair and slowly moved my head until I had 
located Miss Ransom. A renewed buzz of 
amazement was astir, and it gently increased 
as I made my way toward her. When I was 
close beside her seat I halted, and as lightly 
as possible I placed the side of my finger un- 
der her chin and tilted up her face until it 
was at the proper angle. Then I kissed it. 

As I drew back she gasped and sprung to 
her feet, while Blake, completely forgetting 
himself, rushed forward and shouted : ** What 
the devil do you mean by that, confound 
you?’ This I assumed to be the time for 
the nervous disorder to set in, and in a shiver 
and tremble,( which were not altogether arti- 
ficial) I opened my eyes wide and grasped at 
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VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


the nearest chair for support. ‘* What is it ?”’ 
I murmured, faintly. **Give me some 
brandy, or tea, or something !’’ Then I 
sank into the chair that. had supported me 
and dropped my face into my hands, leaving 
peep-holes through my fingers, and shook and 
waited, 

Miss Ransom was standing in magnifi- 
cent wrath, whose bolt was destined to fall 
on some devoted head; her eyes were full of 
the sparks and her cheeks bore the glow of 
an inward conflagration. Blake stood a few 
feet away from her, divided between surprise, 
indignation and a vague trepidation. The 
others were grouped about, bearing all sorts 
of expressions of amazement and consterna- 
tion, with here and there subdued smiles of 
amusement. 

Blake was the first to break the dramatic 
silence : **How dared you !’’ hecried. ‘*‘How 
dared you! You've been humbugging, I 
say. You shall answer to me for doing 
that !”” 

‘* Doing what?’ I said, weakly, raising 
my head. 

‘* What? Kissing Miss Ransom! What 
you've been intending to do all along !’” 

Mrs. Jerrold came to my rescue: ‘*You 
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the second conspirator, who was trying to 
restore my nerves with tea, exchanged 
triumphant glances with me, for we knew 
that Miss Ransom’s engagement was off, 
Layton Brewer, 
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(1) Thewnter’stull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
pookene a ala is given as a substitute to 

entity the repl 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


Dressing a Bed. ToL. R., Norwalk, 
Conn.—Will you be so kind as to tell me 
what the very latest mode of dressing a bed is ? 

If pillows and bolster are used, and what 
style of a spread ? 

For both a brass bed, or one of any kind of 
wood? The brass bed allows of much decora- 





RENNAISSANCE LACE SPREAD 


shouldn’t have selected such a test, Mr. 
Blake, if you were afraid to bear the con- 
sequences.’” She waved 
aside his frantic effort to 
‘*T didn’t want 


be taken off and washed when necessar 
and keeps the ticking free from dust, an 
clean. 

The pillows should be square, stuffed wit 
goose feathers, and covered also with whi 
cotton slips. 

Sheets come in endless variety. The n 
elaborate and expensive, being only made 
order, are those of fine linen heavily em 
broidered in scallops on the edge and al 
in a pattern about four inches wide, fro 
parts of which the linen is cut out and th 
space filled with fancy lace stitches. Th 
monogram is on the middle of the top. Th 
sheet is embroidered on three sides, and on) 
tucked in at the bottom of the bed. 

Next in beauty come those with a row 
wide hemstitching across the top, and belo 
an irregular insertion of rennaissance lace 
Then those with simpler insertion, down t 
plain hemstitching. 

The blankets are fine rose, soft as a thistle 
down, and must just fit the bed, so as not t 
interfere with the lace edge of the sheet, 

Over the blankets is a thin white spread 
which remains on at night, and on this ar 
the elaborate day coverings. 

In brass bedsteads, the most chic dressing i 
a valance around the bed from spring to floor 
with spread and canopy of the same, or o 
brocade or figured silk in tints to match th 
room. This mode of adornment necessitate 
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tion, with its valance canopy, and so | 





forth, of brocade or silk. 
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interrupt. . x . és) 
you to do it. I warned ee Aw) 
you, you know. Daisy, ‘* — 
dear,"’ and she turned 


to Miss Ransom, ‘* you 
mustn’t blame Mr. Wilson 
if Mr. Blake chose to 
make an unscrupulous use 
of his powers.”’ 

6*T didn’t —I couldn’t 
have thought 

**Ts that what he told 
you he was going to 
do?’’ questioned Miss 
Ransom, looking closely 












































at Mrs. Jerrold. 

Then the other con- 
spirator came to the front. 
‘Where is the card? 
Everybody saw him read 
it.”’ Miss Ransom turned 
again to Blake and silently 
extended her hand.. With a glance, she silenced 
his effort to explain, and the moment the 
card appeared in his hand 
she snatched it. She read 
it slowly, with compressed 
lips, and finishing, tore it 
to bits. Before she could 
move away, I came to her 
and said: ‘* Miss Ransom, I 
give you my honor that I 
had no idea of what I was 
going to do when I took 
my seat in that chair,’’ and 
I said it convincingly, for it 
was true. 

**T’m so sorry, dear. So 
sorry. Please forgive me,”’ 
and Mrs. Jerrold slipped her 
arm about Miss Ransom’s 
waist, and together they left 
the room. Blake received 
never a_ glance, and he 
rushed out of the room after 
them. “A few moments later the heavy 
street door closed with a crashing slam, and 
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SWISS MUSLIN PILLOW SHAMS 


For a well-appointed bed first comes the 
mattress, made of South American hair, 





























CORNER OF SWISS MUSLIN SPREAD 


which is the best. A fine mattress should 
have a slip cover of white cotton, which can 


go 
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the removal of the pillows during the day, 
and the bolster, which is only used in the 
daytime and taken off at night. This bolster 
is round, stuffed hard with hair, flat on the 
ends, where the silk or brocade with which it 
is covered is gathered into a rosette, and is 
put on after the spread, which it matches, has 
been smoothly tucked in at the head of the 
bed. This arrangement is advantageous, be- 
cause the sheets do not show at all, and the 
bed looks very neat and trim. 

For those who prefer white, there are beau- 
tiful spreads and shams. The newest of these 
sets is made of very sheer muslin or mull, edged 
with a deep ruffle, and both ruffle and spread 
are beautifully embroidered with an elaborate 
design of flowers and leaves in white, making 
the most delicate and dainty covering im- 
aginable. 

The heavy Rennaissance and Irish lace 
spreads and shams are very handsome and 
showy, and they are more serviceable than 
the thin muslin, but not as daintily exquisite. 

The lace spreads can be used over silk the 
color of the room, and look extremely well 
for either brass or wooden beds. 

A simple covering, which anyone can make, 
consists of a silk spread, and long scarf to 
cover the pillows, two widths of the wide up- 
holstery silk sewn together, form the spread, 
which should be trimmed all around with lace 
set on the silk instead of on the edge of it. 
One width of silk cut lengthwise is enough 
for the pillows, trimmed with lace in the 
same way. This makes a pretty and inex- 
pensive covering, in these days when silk 1s 
so cheap, and there is such infinite variety in 
plain, figured, dotted and striped silken ma- 
terial. It is even pretty in the new cotton 
stuffs, which look much like silk, and come 
in most delicate colors. 











(Answers to Correspondents continued on page vi.) 
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eing a collection of portraits 


of ladies of Wew Vorh, 
EBaltimoxe, Lhiladelphia, Poich- 


mond, and othec SAmerican 
cities, originally published in 
Vogue and now gathered 
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(Continued from page 90.) 
Valentine German. To Constant 
Reader, Kenton, Ohio.—Will you please 
give me some suggestions for a fancy costume 
suitable for a valentine german, not too elab- 
vrate or expensive. I am of medium hight 
and fair. 

Why do you not personate a bow and 
arrow? The skirts of white tulle could be 
trimmed with rather small gold bows and 
arrows ; such as are made for german favors 
or as toys for children, and placed at regular 
intervals around the skirt, or scattered all 
over it. The low-cut seamless bodice should 
be made of red satin, cut a la ceeur, to simu- 
late a heart, and gold arrows could appear 
among the ribbon bows and lace on the 
shoulders and in the hair. Red silk stock- 
ings and red satin slippers with gold heart- 
shaped buckles, and long white suéde gloves 
would complete an attractive and appropriate 
costume if this color is becoming to you. 
Red is very much used this winter. But if 
you never wear it you could hardly use this 
model, as the heart-shaped bodice must be 
red. In this case you might choose a 
pretty lace paper valentine and copy as near as 
is practical, ‘The tow-cut satin bodice of any 
becoming shade could be made to open in 
front and to turn back (like revers) from 
the top of the bust line to the waist line, to 
simulate little doors, in which in a bed of 
mousseline de soie or tulle, could appear a 
few lines of verse, flowers and cupids, and 
bows and arrows could serve as property, as it 
were, for these small theatrical scenes (for 
that is what they look like). Similar groups 
should trim the white tulle skirts. The same 
satin revers, four in number, should extend 
the whole length of the skirt and likewise 
serve as an excuse for producing this valentine 
effect. With a little ingenuity and taste this 
would make a very becoming and appropriate 
costume. Gold arrows should decorate the 
hair and shoulders, and satin slippers and silk 
stockings to correspond with the color of the 
bodice, and white suéde gloves will be the 
necessary finishing touches. 

Pink Tea. To T. L. S.—The most 
essential feature of decoration for an enter- 
tainment within doors is the proper lighting 
of the different rooms. If you will follow 
the suggestions published in Vogue under the 
head of Morning Room Gossip, in the 9 
January number, it will be a means to a very 
harmonious end. Should your rooms be 
lighted with gas instead of electricity, these 
rose shades therein described can be equally 
well adapted to gas globes. Of course you 
will choose pink flowers, either roses or 
pinks, with which to fill all your available 
ornaments. It would be well for you, as the 
hostess, to wear a pink gown, or as much 
pink as you can consistently. The maids 
can also use this color in the small bows 
which appear on their caps. A very pretty 
pink table recently seen at a ‘‘tea’’ was 
arranged as follows: The table was square, 
and was covered with a piece of Mexican 
drawn work exactly fitting the top of the 
table. The rather small and round centre- 
piece was of white satin, on which were em- 
broidered garlands of pink roses, tied with 
white ribbon bows. The edge was button- 
holed and finished with a dainty lace. The 
silver centrepiece was filled with pink roses of 
the Belle Siebrecht variety, and the same 
flowers appeared in the four new fan-shaped 
silver flower-holders, placed near each of the 
four corners. Between these flower standards 
stood a silver candelabra, making four in all ; 
two of these had four brackets and the other 
two only accommodated two pink candles, 
but in each case the shades corresponded with 
those on the electroliers. Of course the con- 
fectionery, consisting of rose leaves, candied, 
and pink-and-white brandied ox heart cherries, 
was pink as well as the cakes. The ices 
were pink, as were also the sandwiches, for the 
coloring of bread to correspond with the pre- 
vailing color used is now very much done, 
and then they are cut in crescent shape, or 
however one may desire. The china was 
pink and gold, otherwise silver was used ex- 
clusively. It is well to use either silver, crys- 
tal or porcelain, whichever predominates in 
your possession, for it is not as harmonious to 
combine a variety of each. The young ladies 
who receive with you would greatly add to 
he effect if they would permit this color to 





predominate in their toilettes, and they can 
each carry a bouquet of pink roses, if the 
hostess is so liberally disposed, or, at least, 
they can wear a few at their corsage. 

White Waistcoats. To H. K. N., 
Boston. —Can a white dress waistcoat be 
worn with a dress suit on all occasions (where 
a dress suit is proper)? If not, on what occa- 
sions ? 

White evening waistcoats are correct for 


balls, formal dinners and the opera. They 
should be worn with discrimination. 
General Utility Suit. To H. M., 


Springfield. —(1) Will you kindly give me 
full information (in all details) for a suit (cut- 
away coat preferred) for this season; want 
a suit suitable for church, theatres and enter- 
tainments. Writer cannot afford two new 
suits at present, and would like something 
he can wear to all the above. Also state 
style of hat, collars, cuffs, tie and shoes to go 
with this suit. 

(z) Also kindly inform as to visiting 
cards. 

(1) A dark gray worsted would answer your 
purpose best. Do not have the tails of the 
cutaway coat come lower than the back of the 
knee—the tails should not be pointed —the 
coat should be cut away rather sharply in 
front, and finished with two buttons on each 
sleeve. The trousers should be 19% in, at 
the knee, and 18% at the instep—waistcoat 
single-breasted and cut high, six buttons. A 
top hat should be worn with this suit, but a 
pot hat is permissible; a high choker collar, 
overlapping in front; square-cornered cuffs, 
a narrow four-in-hand tie of any dark color, 
and patent leathers, buttoned, complete the 
ensemble. A waistcoat, double-breasted, of 
buff or grav duck, goes very well with the 
above. 

(2) You can get visiting cards at any 
stationer’s. The cards should be very thin and 
engraved. The address on women’s cards 
should be in lower right hand corner, leaving 
left hand corner for insertion of day at home, 
if any. On men’s cards the address is in 
either of the lower corners. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XI 
Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 


ILLUSTRATES THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DIS- 
CARD, AND ALSO THE ADVANTAGE OF TREAT< 
ING PLAIN SUITS LIKE TRUMPS WHEN 
TRUMPS ARE OUT, HAVING A CERTAIN 
CARD OF RE-ENTRY 


The Hands : 
Ace. Kg. 8. 2. 
v Ace. 9. 7. 
+ Kg. 3. 
@ Ace. Kg. Qn. 5. 
# Qn. 9. 7. A #6. 4. 
wv Kg. ro. 6. 5. 7+ = 
8 5 Zz Y\ Ace. Knv. 10. 
+ Qn. 6. 5. 4. 2 
#10. 4. 2. _ Bi Knvy. 9. 8. 6. 
@ Knv. Io. §. 3. 
¥ Qn. Knyv, 8, 3. 
+ 9. 8. 7. 
47. 3. 
#2 turned up. 


Game, 
7 points, honors not counted. 


Score, 
Y-Z=6; A-B=3. 


Possible for Y-Z to make the odd trick 
(game), or for A-B to make four tricks and 
game. 


Trick 1: 
A leads @ Kg. (trump). 
Y plays @ 6 (trump). 
B plays @ 3 (trump). 
Z plays # 2 (trump). 


’ 


, A I 
Tricks : Y-Z,o 


-B 
-Z 

Remark : 

A’s hand is an exceptionally fine one; he 
must therefore lead from trumps, and with 
three honors must lead high. With the 
tierce major in trumps it is almost always 
right to lead them, the chances are you will 
be able to draw all the trumps and be left 
with the long trump (that is the last one). 





Even with the tieree major and no small 
card, it is better to lead them to run the 
risk of being forced, that is, having to 
ruff with an honor. Z plays @ 2, the 
trump card, for with trumps declared 
against it is better to play the trump cafd 
as soon as possible, for if the adversaries 
know you have it in your hand they will draw 
it, whereas if you play it they may be unter- 
tain as to your holding another ; but if trumps 
are with you, as long as you keep the turn-up 
card in your hand, your partner knows where 
it is; so having, for example, turned up a 
nine, and holding the ten, trump with the 
ten in preference. The exception is: with 
small trumps of equal value, if by trumping 
with the higher card you might show four or 
fivetrumps. See Cavendish, 21st edition, pp. 
130 and 131, on the conversation of the 
game. 


Inference : 

B having played his lowest trump cannot 
have four trumps or he would have echoed 
by playing next to the lowest on the first 
round and the lowest on the second round, 
showing four or more. 


Trick 2: 

A leads # Qn. (trump). 
Y plays @ 8 (trump). 

B plays # 7 (trump). 


, _ A-B, 2 
Z plays @ 4 (trump). Tricks: Y-Z,0 
Inference : 
@ Ace and one small are marked in A’s 
hand. 
Trick 3: 
A leads @ Ace (trump). 
Y plays @ 9 (trump). 
B discards & 7. A-B 
Z plays @ 10 (trump). Tricks: Y-Z, 3 


Inference : 

# Knv. (the winning trump) is marked 
with either Y or Z, and therefore Y-Z have 
the command of trumps. Trumps are always 
in the present tense as explained in a previous 
lesson in Vogue, Nov. 21st, 1895, regarding 
the lead of trumps after a force, and also in 
Vogue, Jan. 16th, it was explained that when 
eleven trumps have been played, trumps are 
considered with the side which has the win- 
ning trump, notwithstanding the lead of 
trumps came originally from the side which 
now has the losing trump. This fact is both 
common sense and convention, but is often 
misunderstood by beginners, and not heeded 
by the average player, to the mutual discom- 
fiture of his partner and himself. 

Inference 2nd, # 5 (the losing trump) is 
marked with A. See fall of cards on tricks 


I, 2, 3- 


Trick 4: 

A leads # Kg. 
Y plays # 4. 
B plays # 3. 
Z plays #7. Tricks: 
Trick 5: 

A leads # Ace. 

Y plays # 6. 
B plays # 5. 
Z plays #9. Tricks: 
Trick 6: 

A leads # 2. 

Y discards ¥ 2. 

B plays # Knv. 


-B 5 
Z plays # Qn. 4 


A 
; Tricks : Y-Z, 
Inference : 
Y’s suit must be clubs from his discard of 


v2. 


Trick 7: 

Z leads & Qn. 

A plays & Kg. 
Y plays & Ace. 


B plays #8. Tricks: 35 


Y-Z2 

Remark : 

Z knowing the command of trumps to be 
with Y, and having drawn the inference on 
trick 6 that Y’s discard meant weakness in 
hearts, gives his partner a strengthening card, 
viz., Qn. {holding only three clubs ), instead 
of opening his own heart suit, which is not 
strong enough to lead, since his partner has 
discarded from it. This, then, is the pivotal 





trick in this hand, and Z’s knowledge of 
which suit to lead comes from his inference 
drawn on trick 3 that the winning trump i; 
with Y. See Cavendish, 21st edition, pp. 121. 
and 122, and apply the rules of play there 
stated to the present situation. 

Note 2.—Cavendish thinks A is right to 
cover # Qn. with & Kg., and refers us ¢ 
pp. 101 and 102 of his 21st edition, where 
he informs us that late in the hand, with an 
honor and one small card, it is often right to 
play the honor on a strengthening card led, 
and that no positive rule can be laid down for 
the play of the second hand under such cir- 
cumstances. 


Trick 8: 

Y leads @ Knv. 
B discards ¥ 3. 
Z discards # 5. 
A plays @ 5. 


Remark : 

On trick 3 B discarded + 7 from his weak 
suit, thinking trumps were with his partner. 
He now discards ¥ 3 from his best suit, 
trumps being against. Z, by his discard of + 
5, indicates his suit is also hearts, trumps 
being with his partner. 


Tricks : 


» 5 
3 


A.B 
Y-Z, 


Tricks 9 to 13: 

Y brings in his clubs. Seehis hand. A-B 
make one trick in hearts, and Y-Z win the 
odd trick and game. If at trick 7 Z mis- 
takes the character of his partner’s discard, 
and leads a heart, he loses the game. 


APPENDIX 


If the reader will again play the hand, 
treating A’s spades like trumps, trumps being 
out, that is, eleven having been played and 
the winning trump against, A with a certain 
card of re-entry (¥ ace) will make four by 
card, and game. 

For example: at trick 4 if A will lead $ 2 
instead of # Kg. Z will take the trick with 
# Qn., and having no discard from his 
partner to guide him must lead ¥ 5 (see the 
hands), which A takes with ¥ 7, and 
continues his spade suit with #@ Kg. Ace 
forcing Y to trump with @ Knv. (Y will 
gain nothing by refusing to be forced), when 
Y must lead 4 Ace and then a small 
club, which A takes with & Kg. and leads # 
8, which B wins with #10, and leads ¥ 
Qn. through Z’s ¥ Kg. 10. 6. Whether Z 
covers or not, will make no difference in the 
result. A-B must make 4 by card game. 

The common sense in leading plain suits 
differently from trumps is because of the dan- 
ger of having high cards trumped, but when, 
as in this hand, trumps are virtually out, A’s 
object is to force the winning trump if possible, 
and therefore plays a backward game with his 
spades, treating them like trumps. 

In giving this hand to a fine whist player, 
at trick 7 he still led & Qn., notwithstand- 
ing A’s having led # 2 instead of # Kg., 
when the result was the same as if A had led 
high in spades, that is, Y-Z won the odd 
trick and game, giving as a reason for so 
doing that B’s discard of a club on trick 3, 
when he thougat trumps were with him, in- 
dicated strength in hearts, and he could not 
make B 4th player in his own suit by lead- 
ing a heart, which would be just what he 
wanted. And by elimination clubs must be 
his partner’s suit, when a strengthening card 
must help him, but the average player would 
lead from the heart suit without Y’s discard to 
guide him. 

This hand will be found in Cavendish 
21st edition, hand twelve. In giving the 
hands 1 have changed two cards, giving # 10 
to B and # 8 to A, so that if A leads low in 
spades, as given in this appendix, B-on the 
4th round of spades will get the lead, and lead 
through Z’s heart. Cavendish gave the han¢ 
to illustrate the importance of the discard 
when such a change as just stated is unneces- 
sary, as the hand is played by him. 





HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE 


Mrs. Jones: *‘I think you will answer. 
Are you ready to go to work at once?”’ 

Tue Typewriter: ** Yes, ma’am,”’ 

Mrs. Jones: ‘There is my husband's 
business card. You may call at his office 
and say that I have selected you for the posi- 
tion.”” 
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RRITATIONS 
IF THE SKIN 


STANTLY RELIEVED BY 


uiticura 
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To cleanse, purify, and beautify the skin, scalp, and hair, to allay itch- 
and irritation, to heal chafings, excoriations, and ulcerative weaknesses, 
speedily cure the first symptoms of torturing, disfiguring skin and scalp 
iors, nothing so pure, so sweet, so wholesome, so speedily effective as 
m baths with CUTICURA SOAP, gentle applications of CUTICURA 
tment), and mild doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT. . 


wd throughout the world. British depot: F. Newsgery & Sow: * 
(uBMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, U. 8. A. % 1, King Eéwerdct, Lenten. Borris Dew 
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Until we have sent you our differ- 
| ent weights and colors in 
oe 
hiner | Hair Cloth 


Our book of samples is now ready | 


1) t 
| and will be sent, postpaid, to your | 


€ Dress | address forthe asking. This is the 
season that shows the 


“ Survival of the Fittest.” 


American Hair Cloth Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Perfumes 


‘*Fragrance 
from the Orient’’ 


Twelve Exquisite Odors 


— Lami? £: 


For over fifty years the 





ee peo * In healthfulness is comfort— 
urope, — 6 
Wm. Rieger in comfort is happiness—in 
(PERFUMES) Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
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pe MAIN, GERMANY is continual healthfulness— 
Marshall Field & Co. Book for Nothing. 
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After the beady, 
sparkling draught, 
—who wants the 
dregs? — The DE- 
LONG Patent Hook 
and Eye is the 
original. 


See that ‘~, 
hump? 
Richardson c 


& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


WE HAVE 


Just 
Received 


A Large Invoice of 
French 
Models 


showing the latest Par- 
isian conceits in cos- 
tumes and manteaux 
ot all descriptions, of 
which 


PATTERN COMPLETE 
25 CENTs. 


PATTERNS 


may be obtained from us. Inquiries or orders by 
mail receive prempt attention. 


Morse-Broughton Co. 


3 E.. 19th St. Bet. B’way & sth Ave. 
New York. 


Send for sample copy of the new ‘‘L’Art de la 
Mode,”’ free, 
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THESE ARE NOT PATENT LEATHER 























BUT SIMPLY POLISHED YYITH 


=< BROWNS 35> 
FRENCH DRESSING 


| FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
| — 














JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 

seasonable Offerings : 

Sein THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 
Comfortable Chairs and Settles, Wicker Easy 
Chairs, in ** Liberty’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 

(of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). 


A@-IN THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks. 
(of « suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 


Agr IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES 


Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs for 
Hangings and Furniture, of recent fashion. 


S@-iN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 


The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ** Popular Shop’ are not to be had elsewhsre. 










“Liberty” Fabrics and Wali Papers. 
Carriage Free 
to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 


42d ST. W. 
AT 6th AVE, 
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not payable to more than one person in any case. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL, 
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OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
1s simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
REWAR of anew Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ‘96 Wavericy 

during 1896, payable apon presentation to us of satistactory proot of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief.’ This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the stolen wheel, but is 
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INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















this week, in two instances replacing 

others of short runs. At the Empire 
Theatre Michael and His Lost Angel met with 
a fate similar to the one which overtook it at the 
Lyceum Theatre in London. It failed to draw 
—from which it may not be premature to 
infer that the public is tired of the problem 


Otis new plays were presented during 
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play, At the Empire it was succeeded by A 
Woman's Reason, which affords Mr. Miller 
an opportunity to appear in the rdéle of a He- 
brew gentleman who has reason to repent 
marrying a Christian. Miss Viola Allen is 
for a second time cast in a réle for which 
she seems most unfitted, both by personality 
and by temperament. As Mrs, d’ Acosta she 
presents a study of a frivolous, jealous, un- 
faithful wife, but with sufficient fascination 
to win back her husband, and it must be ad- 
mitted that Miss Allen does surprising well, 
considering the disadvantages under which 
she labors. 

Those who enjoyed the return of the type of 
play which made “ going to Daly’s’” one of the 
plezsantest of winter evening entertainments, 
must regret the early withdrawal of The Two 
Escutcheons, which was a diverting object- 
lesson on two kinds of snobs. Admirers of 
Miss Rehan are, however, likely to rejoice 
that for her sake the play was taken off the 
boards, since the character of ingenue is un- 
suitable alike to her ability and her physique. 
The new play, Countess Gucki, affords Miss 
Rehan a more appropriate réle. Later this 
leading lady will appear as Prince Hal ina 
revival of Henry 1v. Dame Quickly has 
been assigned to Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Lewis 
is to be Falstaff. 

Burmah, which ran for a whole year in 
London, seems likely to duplicate its success 
in New York. Lovers of melodrama have 
here an opportunity to sup their fill of stage 
illusions and realistic presentations of battles, 
jungles, a London music hall and St. George’s 
Chapel. 

This evening is notable in theatrical circles 
as the date on which Mr. J. H. Stoddard 
will receive a silver loving cup from his fellow 
craftsmen. To-day is the sixty-third anni- 
versary of Mr. Stoddard’s first appearance on 
the stage. The presentation will take place 
at the conclusion of the regular performance 
of The Sporting Duchess at the Academy of 
Music. 

A benefit performance is to take place at 
the Casino on 9 February, in the evening, in 
half of Mr Marvin R. Clark, a journalist 
who, through loss of eyesight, is deprived of 
the means of self-support. 

This evening is to witness the re-entrée of 
Gentleman Joe, this time at the Bijou 
Theatre. 

The list of successful plays is becoming 
tiresome to chronicle. They include, among 


others, Chimmie Fadden (Garden Theatre), 
The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown 





(Standard), The Wizard of the Nile (Casino), 
The Heart of Maryland (Herald Square), 
Sporting Duchess ( Academy ), A Black Sheep 
(Hoyt’s), The Benefit of the Doubt (Ly- 
ceum), The Governor of Kentucky (Fifth 
Avenue). 

On 11 February will be produced, at Palm- 
er’s Theatre, the Paris success, For the 
Crown, a drama by Francois Coppée. The 
scenes include the battlements and parade 
ground of a Balkan town, the interior of 
Michel’s castle, a moonlight scene, showing 
the Trojan arch, and mountain pass and pub- 
lic square in Viddin. 


LOLA BEETH 


Lle. Lola Beeth has come to us with 
a great reputation which she has de- 
servedly won in Berlin, Vienna and 
Paris. She studied in Vienna and made her 
début as Elsa in Berlin. Her success there 
was instantaneous and most pronounced, 
When, after four years, during which she 
had become a great favorite with the Berlin 
public, she accepted an offer from the Impe- 
rial opera of Vienna all the Berlin journals 
were unanimous in expressions of sincere re- 
gret. For six years previous to April, 1895, 
Mlle. Beeth was the prima donna at the 
Vienna opera, receiving unanimous and flat- 
tering recognition from both public and press. 
In 1893 she obtained a leave of absence in 
order to sing Elsa in Paris under Lamoureux’s 
direction. Last summer she again visited 
the French capital and scored new triumphs 
by her firm impersonation of the roles of 
Venus and Elisabeth. 

On 22 November Mile. Beeth made her 
début in New York under particularly unfa- 
vorable circumstances. She had come here 
ready to sing the rdle of Elsa in either German 
or French. Five days before the performance 
the management insisted that she was bound 
by contract to sing the réle.in Italian. Only 
a singer knows what it means to sing familiar 
musical phrases to new words. Mlle. Beeth 
told me she would rather have studied a new 
réle. In this statement she is borne out by 
nc less an artist than Mme. Nordica, who 
told me that when she studied the German 
text of Lohengrin the music proved a hin- 
drance rather than an aid to the memory, 
Mille. Beeth studied day and night. With- 
out even one orchestral rehearsal she stepped 
out in a practically new réle,. She had never 
known stage fright before, but that evening 
she was unconscious of everything save one 
constant thought: ‘* What comes next?’ 
Is it any wonder that Mlle. Beeth failed to 
do herself justice? It is true, her Elsa was 
not a remarkable performance. I shall not 
form an opinion of her Elsa until I hear her 
sing it in German. 

The New York critics very rashly pro- 
nounced what they believed final judgment, 
despite the fact that they knew of her ‘great 
triumphs in three European capitals. With 
all due respect for our New York audience, I 
have more faith in the musical intelligence of 
the Berlin or Vienna public. The cold re- 
cepticn by the New York audience and the 
adverse criticisms of the press did not dis- 
hearten the ambitious young singer. She 
determined to. convince both public and press 
that they had been: mistaken in the estimate 
of her powers. Her Elisabeth was a poor 
performance, but it was as Sieglinde that 
Mlle. Beeth fully asserted her talents. Her 
first appearance in this role, on 9 January, was 
also her first appearance as Sieglinde on any 
stage. At the time I did not know this, yet 
I wrote in my criticism of Die Walkiire, 
‘*T have never seen a more impressive Sieg- 
linde than hers.’’ Afterthe second perform- 
ance, a week later, I was convinced that New 
York has never seen as fine a Sieglinde as 
that of Mlle. Beeth. Criticism at once 
turned in her favor. After her charming 
impersonation of Nannetta in Verdi's Falstaff 
(her first appearance in that rdle on any stage), 
Mlle. Beeth heightened the favorable impres- 
sion produced by her Sieglinde, and has become 
one of our favorites. 

Mlle. Beeth possesses all the qualities that 
make a fine dramatic singer. Her voice is 
large, sympathetic, absolutely pure and true. 
She can command alike the passionate accents 
of Sieglinde or the tender naive accents of 
the girlish Nannetta. Her acting is intense, 
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free from all conventionality ; she abandons 
herself to the impulse of the moment, as every 
true actress does. Besides these artistic qual- 
ities, Mlle. Beeth possesses great natural ad- 
vantages, for she is very beautiful and of 
imposing figure. 

The prima donna’s favorite role is that of 
Eva inthe Meisterneger. She has achieved 
phenomenal success as Mrs. Ford in Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives, and as Sulamith in Gold- 
mark’s Kénigin von Saba. From the tone 
of criticism in Vienna’s leading papers I see 
that the public of the Austrian capital more 
than admires this talented singer—it loves 
her. 

After the close of her present engagement 
with Messrs. Abbey and Grau, Mile. Beeth 
goes to London under the management of Sir 
Augustus Harris. 


LILLIAN NORDICA 


Me. Nordica is a shining example of 
M what unselfish devotion to art, rest- 
Jess perseverence, and boundless am- 
bition can make of an artist. When she first 
entered upon her career the interpretation of 
the réles of Isolde and Briinnhilde was the 
far-off goal toward which she has striven with 
all her talents and energy, until the future has 
at length become the present, the far-off 
dream glorious reality. November 27, 1895, 
brought about the realization of Mme. Nordi- 
ca’s fondest hopes. That evening she scored 
the greatest triumph of her life ; through this 
one performance of Wagner’s great love- 
drama she took her rank side by side with the 
greatest living singers. 

At the outset of her artistic career Mme. 
Nordica had to encounter many difficulties. 
Critics were slow to appreciate her, but the 
artist’s faith in her own powers and devotion 
to the highest ideals have at length turned 
cold indifference into wild enthusiasm. 
When she visited Bayreuth in 1889 Mme. 
Nordica said to her mother that she hoped 
some day to sing in that temple of art. In 
the summer of 1894, when she sang the rdle 
of Elsa, this wish was fulfilled. Many a 
singer would have rested content with the 
triumph of having sung in Bayreuth. In 
Mme. Nordica this great success only hight- 
ened ambition—she would not rest until she 
had sung the two greatest rdles ever written 
for a dramatic singer. With what success she 
has acquitted herself as Isolde we know ; what 
she will do as Briinnhilde is not difficult to 
imagine. 

That Mme. Nordica has not broken down 
under her self-imposed strain is a wonder. 
Instead of taking a well-earned rest after her 
busy seasons of opera she has given her spare 
time to the study of new rdéles. Last August 
she began to study Isolde. Every day she 
has worked at this difficult réle from ten to 
one and from three to five. Even thus it is 
difficult for me to understand how she could 
have given that wonderful interpretation. 
When Tristan and Isolde was first studied in 
Vienna thesingers, Mme. Dustmann (Isolde), 
Mlle. Destinn ( Braugine), Ander (Tristan), 
Beck (Kurvenal), Hrabanck (Marke), had 
the greatest difficulties in remembering their 
parts. After fifty-four rehearsals—29 Novem- 
ber, 1862-24 March, 1863—Wagner’s co- 
lossal work was laid aside as impossible. The 
great tenor, Ander, when asked one day by 
Hanslick how the rehearsals of Tristan were 
progressing, replied: ‘*We almost know 
the second act, but meanwhile we have for- 
gotten the first.”” When I asked Mme. 
Nordica whether she had encountered this 
fficudilty she answered: ‘*‘ Whatever music 
of Wagner I have once memorized I never 
forget.”’ If her memory were not absolutely 
reliable she never could have mastered Isolde 
in little more than three months. 

Mme. Nordica has approached her new 
task with a deep sense of responsibility. By 
attempting the rdle of Isolde she could not 
but challenge comparison with the very great- 
est singers, Klapsky, Lehmann, Materna or 
Sucher. This knowledge rendered the two 
weeks preceding the actual performance a 
time of intensest anxiety and hopes. ‘* The 
music of Tristan haunted me day and night,”’ 
Mme. Nordica said. When the great artist 
made her début as Isolde she was so com- 
pletely absorbed by her work that the audi- 
ence did not exist for her. She had made 








herself so familiar with the music that it was 
not even necessary for her to watch the 
conductor’s beat, nor would she allow the 
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prompter to distract her attention. paggio 
About a year and a half ago Mme. Nordica Mill 
first began to study German. She had sung  well-d 
Elsa many times in Italian, but felt that ty do Mf ways | 
Wagner justice the interpreter must sing the J Elisabe 
original text. It is truly wonderful how @ sonatic 
completely the great singer has overcome the §§ for as 
difficulty of accent. Her pronounciation of J she h 
German is perfect. But she has gone even § Mlle. 
further : she has thoroughly grasped the spirit § York 
of the language of Goethe and Schiller, any pa 
Without this she never could have become @ linde | 
the equal of her great German rivals. At @ finer. 
present Mme. Nordica is engaged in the study @ Mile. 
of Briinnhilde. ” By season. 
beautil 
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“ Mat 
FALSTAFF Beeth, 
N Wednesday evening, 22 January, the lo 
O Verdi’s Falstaff was given for them "°" 
first time this season before an empty jy" fat 
house. Even the magic name of Maurelfg * * 
failed to draw an audience. ‘The star system “ 
continues to exert its baneful influence. In are 
naiv 


these hard times people are not satisfied with 
one star; they want the whole firmament. 
Therefore The Huguenots, with a whole con- 
stellation of stars, draws, and Falstaff does 
not. 

The more I hear Falstaff the more | 
like this exquisite work. Verdi will occupy 
a unique place in the history of music. No 
other composer has ever developed to such an 
extent as this wonderful old man—the com- 
poser of Trovatore to become the creator of 
Falstaff! Had the two been father and son, 
the difference even then would be striking. 
Another consideration, no less remarkable 
than this unheard-of artistic growth, is the 
fact that Verdi, the lover of heavy tragedy, 
should close his active career with a comedy. 
And what a delightful comedy ! It will be 
long before the Meistersinger and Falstaff 
will have a rival. 

The performance was very good throughout. 
Mr. Maurel as Falstaff will always delight 
the most critical listener. For in this rile 
the failings of his voice are not so evident as 
in broad cantilena style. I can scarcely im- 
agine another singer in this rdle. Maurel 
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seems to have been created for the fat knight." 84 
There was no marked difference between !004-c 
Maurel’s impersonation of last and _ this Sig. | 
season. I only noticed that he acts under superbl} 
the impulse of the moment, thus never love epi 
making the same gestures or taking the same Sig. | 
attitude at the same words. Maurel has agg ord as 
strong talent for humor ; his facial expression shown t 
alone is a source of constant delight. logue 7 

Mme. Saville was a charming Mistress with h 
Ford. Even after Mme. Eames’s wonderful § *™Pre 
impersonation she produced a deep impres- climax. 
sion. She sang beautifully, was also beautiful "u oe 


to look at, and acted with grace and spirit. 
In the scene between Mrs. Ford and Sir John 
(Continued on page ix.) 
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AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8, 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Academy of Music—14th St and Irving Pi., 8, 
The Sporting Duchess, 

American Theatre—42d St. and 8th Ave., 8, 
Burmah. 

Bijou—Broadway, near 30th St., Gentleman Joe. 

Broadway Theatre—qtst St.,8, An Artist's Model. 

Casino—Broadway and 39th St., 8.15, The Wizard 
of the Nile. Last week. 

Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and 30th St., 8.15, 
Countess Gucki. 

Empire Theatre—Broadway and 4oth St., 8 
A Woman's Reason, 

Fifth Avenue Theatre— Broadway and 28th St., 
8.15, The Governor of Kentucky. 

Garden Theatre—Madison Ave. and 28th St. , 8.1% 












Chimmie Fadden. certo ”® 3 
Garrick Theatre—3zsth St., near 6th Ave., 2.300 1 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past. Last week. poor ‘con 
Herald Square Theatre—Broadway and 5th St..gfi. respon 


8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 
Hoyt’s Theatre—z4th St., near Broadway, 8.39 
A Black Sheep. 
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Lyceum Theatre—4th Ave. and 23d St., 8.15, The Outsi¢ 
Benefit of the Doubt. thi 

Palmer's Theatre—Broadway and joth St., 8.109 g OF 
The Squire of Dames, Next to last week. Mr. C 


Standard Theatre—6th Ave., near 33d St., 8.30 


great ple. 
The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. P 
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OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera House,— Messrs, Abbey 
Schoeffel & Grau, managers. 
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Mme. Saville proved herself a worthy partner 

of the great baritone. Her mimicry behind 

falstaff’s back when he sang: ‘* Quand ‘era 
paggio,'’ was exquisite and humorcus. 

Mlle. Lola Beeth scored a genuine and 
well-deserved success as Anne. I have al- 
ways associated her with great tragic réles, 

Elisabeth, Elsa, Sieglinde. Yet her imper- 

snation of Anne has not greatly surprised me, 

foras Mrs. Ford in Nicolai’s Merry Wives 
she has had enormous success in Europe. 

Mile. Beeth has now proved to the New 

York public that her talent does not'lie in 

any particular direction. Compare her Sieg- 

jinde and Anne and tell me which is the 
finer. This gifted singer has totally eclipsed 

Mile. De Lussan, who sang her part last 

season. Mlle. Beeth looked surpassingly 

beautiful and girlish. Between her and 

Mme. Saville it was the case of Horace’s 

“Matre fulchra filia fulchrior.’” Mlle. 

Beeth, and Sig. Cremonini as Fenton, acted 

the love scene behind the screen as it has 
never been done here before. Last season 
our fat friend in the basket absorbed our en- 
Itire attention. But in this performance it 
was worth while to look behind the screen, 
Mile. Beeth acted with exquisite grace, 
naiveté and roguishness. Her singing was 
equally fine, especially as the Fairy Queen in 
that beautiful passage, ‘‘Sul fil d’un soffio 
etesio.”” After the close of the last act she 
and M. Maurel were called out repeatedly. 

Mlle. Kitzu was very fine as Mistress Page. 

Unfortunately her role does not give her a 
chance to display her talents as much as the 
impersonators of Mrs, Ford and Anne. 
Mme. Scalchi, for once, was in her proper 
role. She is probably not aware of the fact 
that the moment she opens her mouth she 
becomes intensely humorous. In this per- 
formance she varied her humor with occa- 
sional fierceness. Her Povera Donna always 
produces upon me the effect as if she were 
the wolf about to devour the lamb. Her 
singing of Reverenza is probably the only 
musical phrase in which she has given me 
real pleasure. The tones lie fortunately 
within the range of a single one of her many 
voices. When Falstaff agrees to call on Mrs. 
Ford and ends, ** Al miodover non manchero,”’ 
Scalchi’s ‘* Ben detto’’ came out so fiercely 
that if I had not read the words in my score no 
one would have convinced me that she had 
not sung vendetta. Her tones were truly 
blood-curdling. 

Sig. Cremonini as Fenton sang and acted 
superbly. He and Mlle. Beeth brought the 
love episode into proper prominence. 

Sig. Campanari was the same incomparable 
Ford as last season. His beautiful voice was 
shown to special advantage in Ford’s mono- 
logue while Falstaff is dressing to go out 
with him. The final phrase, ‘* Laudata 
sempre sia,’’ he worked up to a colossal 
imax. His acting as the jealous husband 
was one of the finest episodes of the evening. 

Miss Ellen Beach Yaw gave her second 
concert on Friday afternoon, 24 January. If 
advertising can make an artist Miss Yaw 
must be the greatest the world has ever 
known. Miss Yaw’s good looks created a 
more favorable impression than her singing, 
which was bad. She has a very small voice 
of unpleasant quality, Those phenomenal 
high notes are mere humbug and resembled 
nothing so much as the sound produced by 
mbbing glass with a wet finger. Miss Yaw 
is sadly wanting in musical feeling. Her 
technical training, also, is exceedingly im- 
perfect. Her legato runs are blurred and in- 
distinct ; some staccato passages she executed 
fairly well. An unpardonable fault is her 
indistinct enunciation of the text. During 
the last encore it was impossible to telb 
whether she had sung French or Italian. 
Miss Yaw sang Mozart’s ‘*O dolce con- 
certo’ in a manner that must have made the 
poor composer turn in his grave. Whoever 
is responsible for those vile variations shows 
that he had neither musical taste nor any re- 
pect for Mozart. 

Outside of Miss Yaw’s numbers every- 
thing on the programme was fine. 

Mr. Dick, a young violinist of talent, gave 
great pleasure by his beautiful tone and mas- 
erly playing. M. Plancon carried off the 
honors of the day. The audience completely 
lorgot Miss Yaw in its enthusiasm over the 
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B. Altman &FS Co. 


THE “ROYCELLE”’ 


Cycle Suit 


designed by B. Altman & 
Co., patented in America, 
with patents pending.’ in ~ 
France, Germany, Austro- 
Hungary and the United 
Kingdom. 

An ideal Ladies’ Dress 
for Wheeling, combining 
many advantages of style 
and utility with a graceful 
and genteel appearance. 


THE NEW 


BICYCLE 
MUFF 


(Patent applied for). 


Designed by B. Altman 
& Co., consisting of a Muff 
for each hand, with gaunt- 
let attached, so arranged as 
to fit on handle bar and 
allow perfect control of the 
wheel. 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and Oth Avenue 


SCIENTIFICALLY AS WELL 
AS MUSICALLY 

the Mason & Hamlin piano 
is a remarkable instrument. 
It is the only piano which 
contains the Screw Stringer, 
ronounced (Scientific Amer- 
ican) to be the greatest im- 
provement in piano con- 
struction in fifty years ; by 


virtue of which the Mason 


& Hamlin pianos do not 
require one-fourth as much 
tuning as any others. 
Illustrated catalogues mailed on 
application. 


Embroideries. 


Embroidered All Overs, Edgings 


and Insertings, in Mousseline, 
Linon and Batiste. 


ErMBROIDERED ROBES 


Real Laces. 


Lace Collars, Flounces, | 


Bridal Veils. | 


Chiffons, Mousseline de Soie Nets, | 
Veilings, Ostrich Feather Boas. 


Broadway A 19h st 


NEW YORK. 


THE LATTER END of 


contract is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifie; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
talls due is noi a trifle. 

Always try to find out which is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company you insure in; and there- 
tore whether the company is insuring you or you are 
insuring the company. ‘ 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid fer it 
isu’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 


Is the Oldest Aomtens Company im America. the 
Largest in the Werld. 
ized or frozen out any of its claimants. 
Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
receiving the tace value ot the policy. 
Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consistent 
with the Company's heeping alive te pay claims at all. 


Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 


Paid Pelicy-Helders, $27,000,000. 
$2,161,000 in 1894. 





JANES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 












Noted for their beautiful 
tur, ruffies, play ful eyes, big 
ta exquisite coloring 
Most charming pets, affec- 
tionate and playful. §5 w 
$es ircular. 


WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 
Box 2085, Boston, Mass 











TAKE YOUR WIFE 


one of those handsome Pozzon: Purr Boxes. 








They are given free with each box of powder. 











This famous product has stood the test of 30 
years (1865-1895) and is still unapproached 
in quality, fine flavor and popularity. 

It is the original, as invented by the great 


chemist, Justus von Liebig. All other kinds 
came later and are, practically, imitations. 


Ask for 
Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef 


with this signature 


and see that you get it. 
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Containing a large percentage of 
purest glycerine—undeniably the most 
healthful and healing ingredient of a 
perfect tmlet soap. The trade-mark 
**No. 4711" on each tablet 

MULHENS & KROPFF, ¥. Y., U. S. Agents. 
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. LEMOINE 


Afiural 








FAIR WOMEN 
from 
VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladtes ef New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
other American cities, originally published in 
Vogue. Sent on receipt of price, $7.00, te 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





" PRINT IN BINDING 









The fragrance of. freshly picked violets is only equalled in perfume 
by MOUSON’S VIOLETTE IMPERIALE. J. G. Mouson & 
Company (Paris, London, Frankfort) DO NOT MAKE IMITATIONS. 
They make FLOWER EXTRACTS, and have been doing so for one 
hundred years. They know how. 

BOUQUET CARMEN SYLVA is another of their dainty 


productions, 





